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DENVER 


R ece iV C d e e e Approximately 2,000,000 






A 








head of Livestock for the 





i. addition to the slaughter at Denver, 
that Market has very materially expanded 
its outlet for all classes of livestock, so 
that it now supplies a great deal of live- 
stock for slaughter elsewhere, and has 
sold many thousands of cattle, hogs and 
sheep to go to all points of the compass-- 
many to points on the Atlantic and 


Pacific Coasts. 


During the past spring the West Coast 
alone bought for slaughter 27,000 cattle 


at Denver. 


First Seven Months of *3 








By Marketing at Denver—- 





YOU SAVE SHRINK 
YOU SAVE FEED 
YOU SAVE FREIGHT 
YOU SAVE TIME 
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Mount Haggin Hampshires 








YEARLING RANGE RAMS. 


In Lots or Carloads 


STUD RAMS 











Mount Haggin Land & Livestock Company 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 
TOM DRUMMOND, Shepherd H. C. GARDINER, President 


























| Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 


We are offering in our 1932 consignment to the Great Salt 
Lake Ram Sale four outstanding individuals: “Ruler,” “Sharkey,” 
“Domino” and “Dandy.” . 

Also Have a Limited Number of Crossbred Rams 

We have averaged the highest price at the Salt Lake Ram 

Sales in 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930, 1931. 




















“Sharkey,” a Grandson of “Coolidge” and a 
Great Great Grandson of “Old 467”— 
Entered in This Year’s Ram Sale. 


We are offering from one to 400 head 
of Registered and Purebred Rambouillet 
ewes for sale. Or would lease them. : 

Will sell single or carload lots of either One of Our Pens of Yearling Range Rams for the Sale. 
Rams or Ewes. 





Correspondence Solicited 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


P. O. Box 219 MT. PLEASANT, UTAH Phone 174 
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Consumption Up: 


Prices Down 


DvE to the reduced buying power 
of the public, fewer homes, fewer 
clothes, fewer automobiles, and 
fewer supplies of nearly every 
variety were made and sold in 1931 
than in 1930. But more meat was 


sold and at lower prices. 


The livestock and meat industry 
cannot reduce its volume when 
wholesale meat prices become 


unprofitable. 


Livestock production very closely 
parallels crops— when nature pro- 
duces bountiful supplies of green 
grass, hay, corn, oats, and other 
feeds, more meat is produced be- 


cause livestock furnishes the only 


acceptable means of turning the 
bulk of these crops into a market- 


able commodity. 


After they have been finished for 
market, meat animals cannot be 
held because they would “eat their 
heads off.” And meat, because it is 
highly perishable, must also be 
marketed without delay. 


Therefore the public, notwith- 
standing its slim purse, was able last 
year to get a very abundant supply 
of meat, although neither producers 


nor packers could benefit from 
increased volume. 


T he 


President 


ARMOUR 48D COMPANY. U. S. A. 


ListEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 7.30 P.M.-8 P.M.. 
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C.P.R. Suffolks in the Ram Sale 


THREE OUTSTANDING STUD RAMS 


American Breeders know the Merit and Strong Breeding Quality of the 
Suffolks Rams that have been sold for many years at the National Ram Sale 
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C.P.R. Grand Champion Suffolk Ewe—Grand Champion 
at the Canadian Royal at Toronto in 1931. 








By the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


Supply Farm 
TILLEY, ALBERTA, CANADA 


OUR 1932 ENTRIES 


Two-Year-Old Stud Ram, C.P.R. 202 ’30—13399 
First at Canadian Royal Show in 1931. 
First and Reserve Champion at Calgary and 
Edmonton, 1932. 
Yearling Stud Ram, C.P.R. 182 ’31—15178 
First and Champion at Calgary and Edmonton 
in 1932. 
Stud Ram Lamb, C.P.R. 12 ’32—15980 
A full brother to famous ewe shown here. 
Second in Class at Calgary and Edmonton Shows 
This Year. 
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HARDY RANGE RAMS 


Bred and Grown on Mountain Ranges 
Rambouillets and Corriedale-Rambouillets 
A Fine Selection of Yearlings of Both Types Now on Sale 
SEE OUR ENTRIES AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


ONE PEN OF 5 REGISTERED RAMBOUILLETS 
ONE PEN OF 25 YEARLING RAMBOUILLETS 
ONE PEN OF 25 YEARLING CORRIEDALE-RAMBOUILLETS 


Manti Live Stock Company 


MANTI, UTAH 


L. R. ANDERSON, Secretary-Treasurer 





R. E. KENNER, Manager 










































Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool A fairs 


The improving prospects discussed on this page in 
June and July have to some extent been realized in the 
fore part of August. 


Improved 


Conditions 


Apparently as a result, either of 
credit and legislation under the Hoover 
program, or a realization that “all the 
things it was feared might happen, 
have now hapened,” considerable new confidence in 
business has appeared. This is reflected in stocks and 
bonds and in a number of commodities. 

Wool and lambs have not yet gone into the list of 
advancing commodities, though the first week of 
August saw some notable volume sales at Boston. Since 
Wool an inactive market cannot advance, the 

fact of real transactions makes improve- 
Moving ‘ment possible. It also shows the judg- 
ment of the manufacturer as to prices 
being on bottom and as to consumer demand for woolen 
goods. 

The tariff has excluded material wool importations 
for some time. This fact, together with strengthening 
tendencies abroad, must be of value to the domestic 
clip as the mills start back toward normal volume of 
output. 

Lambs are “‘in strong statistical position.” On the 
whole the prices have held fairly well of late, though 
still much below the cost of production and shipping. 
lLoak Supplies have been larger in proportion 

than in cattle and hog markets where more 

Prices  °of the unduly heralded price advances have 

been held. These advances came with 
marked declines of receipts. 

Later lamb market receipts are certain to be smaller 
than last year. The government report shows a short- 
age of 2,635,000 lambs in this year’s crop of thirteen 
western states. There is great need for holding an 
unusual proportion of ewe lambs, and banks seem to 
recognize such policy as necessary to earnings for reduc- 
tion of sheep debts. The feeder lamb season is likely 
to reveal the shortage most sharply. 

Market conditions still are puzzling. Unusually 
large purchases are being made at other markets for 
slaughter at Chicago. This year the situation is fur- 


ther complicated by the absence of the 
Change of “change-of-ownership” rule at the 
Ownership iver markets. This matter now is into 


the tedious course of consideration (in 

part) by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The National Wool Growers Association has taken 
a position in favor of permitting change of ownership 
at all markets with reshipment under the lower rates 
for the entire distance from point of origin to place 
of final slaughter. It seems logical that producers 


should benefit from any reduction in the total trans- 
portation cost of their product to the final destination, 
and from the maximum buying competition at all sales 
places. 

Views and policies of the Armour and Swift com- 
panies on this question are stated in their letters printed 
in this issue. 

Much of the difficulty in the meat trade lies in 
the shops of retailers. And the retailers’ problems are 
real and difficult when consideration is given to the 

ignorance and whims of most of 
Better Meat their customers, and to the strong 
t competition between shops. Of 
Merchandising course, cold-blooded _ business 
processes must ultimately right or improve things. The 
work of the National Live Stock and Meat Board is 
contributing materially by education of both retailers 
and consumers on the buying, selection, and cooking 
of meats. But the resources of the Board do not yet 
permit much more than a touching of the fringes of 
the job. 

A retailer’s agreement upon policies of frankness 
and strict honesty in advertising and shop statements 
is announced from San Francisco. Under the Pacific 
Live Stock and Meat Institute, which operates in the 
Bay district, a retailer’s code of ethics has been adopted 
as binding upon any shop displaying the emblem of 
the Institute. 

This Pacific’ code of ethics in retailing provides 
that “no misrepresentation of classes of meats offered 
for sale shall be made;” that beef shall be designated as 
baby beef, steer beef, cow, and bull; and that the classes 
for lamb and mutton shall be spring lamb, lamb, year- 
ling lamb, and mutton—ewe and wether. In regard 
to lamb the agreement also provides that after October 
1, lamb will not be designated as spring lamb, but will 
be called only lamb or fed lamb until the new crop 
appears on the market when it may be designated as 
spring lamb. 

The number and power of honest meat retailers 
is growing. As it continues it will become more dif- 
ficult for those who buy low grade stuff and exact high 
grade prices, at the same time creating discontent among 
their customers as to both the desirability and the cost 
of meat, all of which reacts strongly against the pro- 
ducers and particularly those who ship high class and 
well finished animals. 

California is to be congratulated on its progress. 
The National Association of Retail Meat Dealers has 
been working along similar lines in a wider field. The 
Wool Grower expects soon to print an article along 
this line by Mr. John A. Kotal, secretary of the 
National Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 








The New Freight Rates 


HEEPMEN will do well to com- 
pare their freight bills of this 
year to those paid in 1931. 

Since January 25, 1932, the new 
scale of livestock freight rates in the 
territory west of Chicago has been 
in effect. The National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, with the cooperation 
of the various state organizations, 
labored for four years in this pro- 
ceeding to obtain the lower charges 
which are now in effect. 

On page 7 of the issue of the Wool 
Grower for August, 1931, we pre- 
sented a table showing the amounts 
of reductions in freight rates from 
representative points in the West to 
the various markets. Growers should 
make sure that the freight charges 
entered on their accounts of sales 
correspond to the new rates shown 
in that table. 

The new decision did not make 
a material reduction in the charge 
per hundred pounds on carloads of 
lambs from points in the range states 
to Chicago, the river markets, or 
those on the west coast and in the 
intermountain territory. The main 
part of the gain for shippers came 
from a reduction in the minimum 
loading weight. Where formerly all 
the western territory paid the 
scheduled rates on 23,000 pounds per 
car, the present rates are charged on 
only 20,000 pounds. 

These new lower rates have been 
in effect to all markets since Jan- 
uary 25. There have been confusion 
and delay on some shipments due 
to negotiations with state commis- 
sions regarding the application of 
the rates on intra-state and local 
movements. 

The reductions effected by the 
new charges are shown by the fol- 
lowing representative changes: 

From Red Bluff, California, to Omaha 


the old rate was $256.45 per car and the 
new, $203 per car. 

From Stockton, California, to Omaha, 
the reduction was $60 per car, and between 
Stockton and Chicago it was $69 per car. 

Yakima, Washington, obtained a reduc- 
tion of $34 per car to Omaha and of $27 
per car to Chicago. 

Pendleton, Oregon, now saves $27 per car 


in going to Chicago and $33 per car to 
Omaha. 


On shipments from Bliss, Idaho, to Chi- 
cago, the saving is $26 and in going to 
Omaha, $29. 


Shipments from Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, to Kansas City, pay $22 less and to 
Denver, $9 less per car. 


From Ogden, Utah, to Chicago, the sav- 
ing is $34 per car, and to Omaha, $35 
per car. 

These are typical reductions in 
the rates applying from all western 
territory to the public markets and 
were obtained solely through the ef- 
forts of the National and State Wool 
Growers associations, supported by 
progressive sheepmen. 





Yardage Charges at the 
Markets 


FURTHER effort to secure a 
* * fair adjustment of charges for 
yardage at the livestock markets is 
being made by the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Amer- 
ican National Livestock Association 
working cooperatively. 

Some slight adjustments were 
made last winter in the yardage 
charges at the St. Paul market. This 
was by conference and agreement 
between the stockyards company 
and the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration at Washington. 

The charges at Denver and St. 
Joseph had been ordered reduced by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. How- 
ever, the companies at these markets 
obtained a court injunction against 
the Secretary’s action that has so far 





SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 


SHOWS AND SALES 


National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City—August 
29, 30, 31. 4 


Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton—August 25. 


Junior Live Stock and Baby Beef Show, 
South San Francisco—November 14-16. 





The International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago—November 26-December 3. 


CONVENTIONS 


California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 17-18. 


American National Livestock Assn., Ogden, 
Utah—January 12-14, 1933. 
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prevented the observance of the 
lower rates. 

No decision or order has yet been 
announced by the Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the 
Kansas City stockyards rates, al- 
though the proceeding was initiated 
in January, 1930. 

During last year the National 
Wool Growers Association made 
numerous representations to stock- 
yard companies regarding the ad- 
justment of rates to new conditions, 
but with no result. It is hoped that 
the present effort, which is so widely 
supported by the livestock shippers 
will have a stronger appeal to the 
stockyard companies. 

On August 1 a letter, printed 
below, was addressed to the stock- 
yard companies at all the principal 
markets. It was signed by the fol- 
lowing organizations: 


Colorado Wool Growers Assn. 

Idaho Wool Growers Assn. 

Utah Wool Growers Assn. 

Montana Wool Growers Assn. 

Nevada Land & Livestock Assn. 

California Wool Growers Assn. 

Oregon Wool Growers Assn. 

Arkansas Valley Stock Feeders Assn. 
(Las Animas, Colo.) 

Wyoming Wool Growers Assn. 

Texas & Southwestern Cattle Raisers. 

Missouri Livestock Assn. 

New Mexico Cattle Growers Assn. 

Montana Stock Growers Assn. 

Colorado Stock Growers & Feeders Assn. 

Highland Hereford Breeders Assn. 
(Marfa, Texas). 

Utah Cattle & Horse Growers Assn. 

Western No. Dakota Stock°*’Growers Assn. 

Western South Dakota Stock Growers. 

Arizona Cattle-Growers Assn. 

Wyoming Stock Growers Assn. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

National Wool Growers Assn. 

American National Live Stock Assn. 


To Stock Yard Companies at 
Central Markets: 


During the past two years livestock 
growers have been told repeatedly that they 
must adjust their production costs in ordet 
to survive under existing conditions. Such 
adjustment has been made on every item 
of expense within their power. Marketing 
charges, however, are beyond their control. 
Here their only recourse is through the 
operation of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, or through direct appeal to the com- 
panies themselves. 

In this emergency, recognizing that the 
appeal to the courts, in the only two deci- 
sions thus far made. as to yardage rates 
makes any relief impossible through that 
channel in time to. help meet the present 
crisis, we are making this request for a 
voluntary reduction. In doing’ so we wish 
to call your attention to the fact that com. 












i; 














mission rates have already been lowered at 
most of the central markets. 

It is assumed that, following a determina- 
tion of the legal issues involved in the pend- 
ing cases, rates will be adjusted at all the 
markets. Any reduction made now should 
be without prejudice to your case in the 
final determination of just and reasonable 
rates. A cut of 25 per cent would be small 
in comparison with the staggering losses 
being chalked up by producers. Those who 
invest in your market securities should not 
object to a slight decrease in dividends. They 
are fortunate in having a good investment 
today, and have a real interest in helping 
to keep the industry on a sound basis. 

No class of labor, no industrial organiza- 
tion, can hold out today for war-time rates 
without incurring—and justly—dissatisfac- 
tion and resentment on the part of the 
people who foot the bill. There is a grow- 
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ing demand from the country for a reduc- 
tion in yardage charges. Giving heed to 
that demand, and thus demonstrating your 
willingness to do your bit to keep the in- 
dustry on an even keel and prevent unneces- 
sary liquidation, with its disastrous results 
to all, will still the criticism that is growing 
in volume, and help to weld the industry 
together to fight its common battles. 

The undersigned organizations will ap- 
preciate your careful consideration of this 
matter, and a reply at as early a date as pos- 
sible. It is urged that reductions should 
become effective not later than September 
1. We pledge our cooperation in any way 
possible to work out the necessary details, 
and shall be glad to send a committee to 
confer with you, and also with Dr. Mohler, 
chief of the Packers and Stockyards Ad- 


ministration, if necessary or advisable. 








R. F.C. Loans and Developments 


HE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration, organized on February 
2, 1932, in accordance with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act which was passed on January 
23 of this year, has now been in 
operation over six months. 

From the date of its organization 
up until June 30, 1932, the R. F. C. 
authorized 5,084 separate loans to 
4,196 institutions in the total 
amount of $1,054,814,486.59. In- 
cluded in this total is $6,594,586 
loaned to ten livestock credit cor- 
porations. ‘Two of these livestock 
credit corporations are operating in 
Idaho, one in Missouri, two in Mon- 
tana, two in Texas, two in Utah, 
and one in Wyoming. 

Of importance to livestock men 
is the amendment tv the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act 
which became law on July 21. It 
passed Congress as an amendment to 
the Wagner relief bill and is known 
as the Steiwer-Carey amendment, 
having been introduced jointly by 
the Oregon and Wyoming Senators, 
and actively supported by Senators 
Thomas of Idaho, Smoot of Utah, 
Hayden of Arizona, Bratton of New 
Mexico, and others. 

The amendment authorizes the 
R. F. C. to establish and cap- 
italize, in any of the twelve Federal 
Land Bank Districts, regional agri- 


cultural credit corporations, to dis- 
count livestock and agricultural 
loans with the corporation. This 
would remove the necessity of the 


purchase of stock by borrowers from 
loan companies now discounting 
with the R. F. C. and should also 
provide more favorable rates of in- 
terest. 


The amendment reads: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is further authorized to create in any of the 
twelve Federal land-bank districts where it 
may deem the saine to be desirable a regional 
agricultural credit corporation with a paid- 
up capital of not less than $3,000,000, to 
be subscribed for by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and paid for out of the 
unexpended balance of the amounts allo- 
cated and made available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture under section 2 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. 

Such corporations shall be managed by 
officers and agents to be appointed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation under 
such rules and regulations as its board of 
directors may prescribe. Such corporations 
are hereby authorized and empowered to 
make loans or advances to farmers and 
stockmen, the proceeds of which are to be 
used for an agricultural purpose (including 
crop production), or for the raising, breed- 
ing, fattening, or marketing of livestock, to 
charge such rates of interest or discount 
thereon as in their judgment are fair and 
equitable, subject to the approval of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and to 
rediscount with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the various Federal reserve 
banks and Federal intermediate credit banks 


‘the law itself. 


7 


any paper that they acquire which is eligible 
for such purpose. 

All expenses incurred in connection with 
the operation of such corporations shall be 
supervised and paid by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under such rules and 
regulations as its board of directors may 
prescribe. 

Representatives of livestock or- 
ganizations, along with bankers and 
loan companies, have been actively 
working for the location of the 
authorized credit corporations in the 
territories that center in Denver, 
Salt Lake City, and Helena, Mon- 
tana. 


The R. F. C. directors at Wash- 
ington have made no official state- 
ment as to their policy or plans in 
this connection. It is reported that 
a definite announcement might be 
made shortly after August 12. 


As originally introduced in Con- 
gress, the bill for the establishment 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration did not contain the word 
“livestock.” Assurance was given 
that such loans would be considered 
as authorized under the general lan- 
guage covering agricultural financ- 
ing. President Hagenbarth, who 
was in Washington at the time, 
vigorously and successfully insisted 
that livestock paper and loan com- 
panies should be explicitly named in 
Mr. ‘Hagenbarth’s 
letter regarding loan values on live- 
stock has undoubtedly had consider- 
able effect in making more liberal 
the corporation’s attitude toward 
livestock paper. The letter, which 
was addressed to General Dawes be- 
fore he retired from the presidency 
of the corporation, was as follows: 

Believing that there has been in the past 
a misconception of the financial require- 
ments of the breeding flocks and herds in 
this country, I am, with some temerity, 
writing you this somewhat lengthy analysis 


of the present financial situation as applied 
to these flocks and herds. 

There are two distinct angles to this busi- 
ness; one based on current income and outgo 
in a commercial sense and the other based 
on the economic features involved in their 
maintenance. 

I have been president of the National 
Wool Growers Association for the past 
eighteen years and prior to that was presi- 
dent of the National Livestock Association. 
I have been personally engaged in the pro- 
duction of livestock, both cattle and sheep, 











in a large way since 1888. With this state- 
ment of my credentials, I hope the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will have 
some patience with what I have to say. 

Where livestock production is concerned, 
an entirely different situation is presented 
than that which obtains in the status of 
industry generally. Breeding herds of cattle 
and sheep cannot be materially reduced 
without disaster to the grower, who can 
only reduce his holdings today by shipping 
kis breeding herds and selling them for the 
lowest grades of meat, or for tats or fer- 
tilizer on a market which is far below the 
costs of production. These breeding flocks 
and herds are not of a quality, not fat 
enough, to furnish meat which is edible, and, 
even if they were, must be sold at prices 
much less than the debt with which they 
are encumbered. They possess, on the other 
hand, an intangible value, for future pro- 
duction purposes, greater than their meat 
value even under favorable conditions. 
Therefore, unless we concede that the live- 
stock business is permanently doomed, the 
country’s best interests demand that these 
breeding herds and flocks must be con- 
served, must be bridged over, so that event- 
ually we may not be short of necessary 
supplies of meat and wool when normal 
business conditions shall again prevail. If 
this analysis be true,then the credit struc- 
ture of this country, which presumably has 
been erected for the common good, must 
recognize the necessity of financing these 
breeding animals through this difficult 
period and thus preserve their greatest asset 
value. 

On the other hand, industry in general 
may reduce its output, to meet temporary 
consumptive demand, and still not destroy 
the source of production. The process is 
expensive but not entirely destructive of 
renewed future productive capacity. Mills 
may be partly idle, mines may temporarily 
shut down, certain farm crops may be cur- 
tailed, stores may reduce their stocks of 
goods. In these cases, although unemploy- 
ment results and commercial life slows 
down, yet the producing agencies all remain 
and are ready to go forward, largely unim- 
paired, whenever demand shall again war- 
rant. Not so with the country’s breeding 
herds. They cannot shut down or cease 
operations. Care and feed must be provided, 
taxes and interest must be paid, etc., none 
of which may be done at an immediate 
profit but all of which are necessary that 
one of our great industries may not perish 
to the ultimate injury of America’s neces- 
sary supplies of food and clothing. 

In order to save these flocks and herds 
what must be done? The facilities and 
capital for the purpose are available. There 
must be coordination of purpose and co- 
operation in action, between such financial 
agencies as the Reconstrustion Finance Cor- 
poration, the Intermediate Credit Banks, and 
the Federal Reserve System, which must 
discount and rediscount the paper of solvent 
local national and state banks and livestock 


credit corporations. This must be done 
without unnecessary delay, worry about 
“frozen credits,” or undue and crippling 
interference of red tape. In this case the end 
justifies the means. The local bank in its 
turn must set aside the ordinary rules which 
govern and should govern, the current con- 
duct of ordinary commercial banking, which 
is usually based on credits of 60 to 90 days, 
or six months. To save the breeding herd, 
credit conditions must be based on their 
natural necessities and on what we are trying 
to do for them. Manifestly we cannot make 
the breeding herds conform to the unnatural 
(in their case) requirements of ordinary 
commercial credits. We must take in- 
tangible and potential future values into 
account instead of immediate market 
liquidating value. There is no overproduc- 
tion of meats or wool in this country when 
judged by the demands of normal American 
standards of living. ‘There has been, it is 
true, a lower price period during the years 
1930 and 1931. But are these two years 
to indicate permanently lower American 
standards of living? If the answer is “Yes,” 
even then our flocks and herds must be 
saved. But if the answer be ““No, America 
will come back,” then they are doubly 
worth saving, and in doing so no unreason- 
able financial risk will be involved. The 
history of breeding herds since 1876 proves 
that they always have come back and paid 
their debts. They are a national resource 
and, from a national point of view, can and 
must be financially bridged over the present 
crisis. 





du Memoriam 
GEORGE PRIOR 


\\ AR. GEORGE PRIOR, Washing- 

ton’s “Grand Old Man” of the 
sheep industry, died on July 9 at the 
age of 82. While such a total of 
years seems synonymous with the 
infirmities that age brings, to Mr. 
Prior was granted the privilege of an 
active life to the end. He had just 
moved the adjournment of a meet- 
ing of the board of directors 
of the Kiona Ditch Company, of 
which he was a member, when a 
fatal attack of heart failure came 
upon him. 


Mr. Prior was born in England 
and came to the United States in 
1875. His first home was in Phila- 
delphia, where he was a dealer in 
purebred horses. He later moved to 
Missouri where he operated a stock 
ranch and in 1894 came to the 
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Yakima Valley where he lived con- 
tinuously until his death. 

Many places of honor in connec- 
tion with the sheep industry and 
civic affairs came to Mr. Prior in 
recognition of his ability and in- 
tegrity, and to Mrs. Prior and his 
family he leaves the heritage of a 
life nobly lived. 








25-Cent Collections for Meat 
Board Now in Force 


T= collection of 25 cents per 
c 


ar in support of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board was 
put into effect on the Chicago mar- 
ket on July 18. Twenty-five cents 
is being collected from the shippers 
and this amount is being matched 
by the Chicago packers. 

On the same date the interior 
packers of Iowa and southern Min- 
nesota started collections on this 
basis. Several of the markets com- 
menced collections on the 25-cent 
plan last fall. 

With the increased fund furnished 
to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, additional work will be per- 
mitted. The amount of the probable 
income was not fully allotted at the 
annual meeting on June 25, it being 
considered wiser to wait until Chi- 
cago collections were actually being 
made. The directors of the Meat 
Board, however, allotted $33,000 for 
the year, beginning July 1, to be ex- 
pended in connection with meat 
demonstration work. Two regular 
demonstrators will be employed and 
full separate supplies of literature 
for beef, pork, and lamb will be pre- 
pared and distributed. 

Heretofore all of the funds for 
demonstration work and literature 
for use in that connection have been 
furnished by other organizations, the 
amount contributed to date by wool 
growers and lamb feeders totaling 
$80,000. The National Wool Grow- 
ers Association has not pledged any 
extra funds for the use of the Meat 
Board in lamb demonstration work 
this year, but it is gratifying to know 
that lamb will have a place in the 
regular meat demonstration work. 
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The 1932 Lamb Crop 


Shortage of 13 Per Cent in Western States—II Per Cent Loss in Ewe Flocks 


T# following is from the official 
estimate of the number of lambs 
on July 1, as published on July 27 by: 
the Division of Crop and Live Stock 
Estimates, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Western Crop 


The 1932 lamb crop in the 13 western 
range sheep states is about 13 per cent small- 
er than was the crop of 1931, and about 4 
per cent below the 1930 crop. In actual 
numbers, there were about 2,700,000 fewer 
lambs docked this year than last, and about 
800,000 fewer than in 1930. The crop this 
year was about 1,400,000 head larger than 
in 1929. 

The smaller lamb crop this year is due 
directly to the poor range and feed situation 
that existed last fall and winter, and to the 
heavy losses of ewes and lambs, which took 
place in many areas during the winter and 
spring. 

All states except Texas, Washington and 
South Dakota show smaller lamb crops than 
a year ago, and the increases in the 3 states 
named were only nominal. The estimated 
number of lambs docked in these 13 western 
states this year was 18,955,000 head; in 
1931 there were 21,690,000 head; in 1930, 
19,747,000; and in 1929, 17,520,000 head. 

The estimated lambing percentages for 
1932 and for each of the past 6 years are 
as follows: 


1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
70.9 82.8 80.1 76.1 84 72 88 


Percentage lamb crops are computed from 
the number of ewes on hand about January 
1 each year, and not upon the number of 
ewes remaining at lambing time. 

The estimates of lamb crops in the west- 
ern states are calculated principally from 
information supplied by growers in report- 
ing upon their own lamb crops and upon 
local conditions. This year about 2,700 
sheep growers in these states reported to 
the various offices of this Division, these 
growers owning 2,800,000 breeding ewes. 
This number amounts to 10.5 per cent of 
the total number of ewes in the western 
states, 


Native Crop Up One Per Cent 


Taking the United States as a 
whole, the report says: 

The 1932 lamb crop of the United States 
of 29,717,000 head was 2,656,000 head, or 
8 per cent, smaller than the 1931 crop and 





200,000 head, or less than one per cent, 
smaller than the 1930 crop, according to 
the 1932 report issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. The number of lambs 
saved per hundred head of ewes one yeat 
old and over on January 1 was 80.4 per 
cent in 1932; 89.2 per cent in 1931; and 
86.6 per cent in 1930. This was the small- 
est percentage lamb crop shown for the 
nine years for which similar reports have 
been issued, while the 1931 percentage was 
the largest. While the number of ewes one 
year old and over on January 1, 1932, was 
about two per cent larger than on January 
1, 1931, there was a very heavy death loss 
of ewes in the western states before lambing 
this year, so that the number of ewes at 


lambing time was considerably smaller this 
year than last. 

All of the decrease in the lamb crop this 
year was due to the decrease in the western 
sheep states since the crop in the native 
sheep states of 10,762,000 head was 80,000 
head, or about one per cent, larger than 
1931, and the largest in eight years. The 
number of ewes one year old and over on 
January 1, 1932, was about 1/4 per cent 
larger than a year earlier and the number 
of lambs saved per hundred ewes this year 
was 105.1 and last year 105.8. 


The table from the government 
report shows the numbers of lambs 
and also ewe numbers in 1930, 1931 


LAMB CROP FIGURES BY STATES AND SECTIONS 


(All numbers in Thousands; that is, add 000) 





























































































































LAMB CROP DOCKED —— + tad a 
\ an iver, jan. 
STATE rs Numbers Docked NUMBER 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
| | | 
Moatets 77 2,475 | 2,722 | 2,356 3,056 | 3,280 | 3,060 
Wyoming — aihicdidoteden 80 83 67 2,189 2,448 2,178 2,736 2,950 3,250 
en ere ee: 85 82 70 1,245 1,230 1,093 1,465 1,500 1,562 
*New Mexico ——— 68 68 $2 1,299 1,408 1,122 1,911 2,070 2,158 
i ee a 72 65 553 569 536 790 790 825 
Utah 82 75 $2 1,779 | 1,654 | 1,141 2,170 | 2,205 | 2,194 
pS a eee so | 81 45 664 713 410 830 880 910 
Idaho ___ 99 101 83 1,752 1,848 1,484 1,770 | 1,830 | 1,788 
Weihthigton. cane 105 104 104 586 605 608 558 582 585 
RII ascents eens 90 92 81 1,758 1,877 1,648 1,953 2,040 2,034 
California ___ 86 | 90 81 2,319 | 2,578 | 2,260 2,697 | 2,865 | 2,790 
$6; Dalit = 90 | 91 83 679 765 768 754 841 926 
ee Se 62. 1 3s 72 2,449 3,273 3,350 3,950 4,364 4,653 
Total 13 Western States 80.1 | 82.8 | 70.9 || 19,747 | 21,690 | 18,955 |] 24,640 | 26,197 b 26,735 
Total 17 Atlantic States.|| 104.5 | 104.8 | 104.0 1,919 | 1,957 | 1,957 1,836 | 1,867 | 1,881 
11 No. Cent. States (1) |} 101.1 | 105.1 | 104.3 6,777 | 7,203 | 7,274 6,704 | 6,859 | 6,969 
7 So. Cent. States (2)|| 106.9 | 111.3 | 110.3 1,483 1,523 1,531 1,387 | 1,368. 1588 
All (35) Native States__|} 102.5 | 105.8 | 105.1 10,179 | 10,683 | 10,762 | 9,927 | 10,094 | 10,238 
UNITED STATES ToTAL_|| 86.6 | 89.2 | 80.4 |] 29,926 | 32,373 | 29,717 || 34,567 | 36,291 | 36,973 
*Includes Indian-owned sheep. (1) Excludes South Dakota. (2) Excludes Texas. 
THE EARLY LAMB CROP 
In Thousands, Add 000 
NumBeErRs DockED 

STATE 1929 1930 1931 1932 
California 1,683 1,786 1,985 1,808 
lose . 1,034 1,121 1,183 1,009 
Oregon 436 475 638 659 
Washington 217 246 254 274 
Arizona 122 138 114 107 
+Other Western States 305 412 481 410 
TOTAL, 12 Western States 3,797 4,178 4,655 4,267 
*Texas 519 490 818 1,005 











+Does not include Texas. 


*During the past two years, the movement of early lambs from Texas has become 
important, with the 1932 movement showing considerable increase over 1931. 

NotE—While each state produces some early lambs, only those states are listed 
here from which the market movement of early lambs is important. 
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and 1932 for each of the western 
states and for the entire crop. 


Losses in Ewes 


The figures on numbers of ewes 
as shown in the table are the same 
as were estimated on January 1. 
They include most of the ewes 
lost during the winter and spring. 
The official estimate of ewe numbers 
for January 1, 1933, will show the 

ecrease in numbers resulting from 
this year’s losses. 

In regard to ewe losses in western 
states the report said: 
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Losses of ewes were much above average 
in the entire western area last winter and 
spring. The estimated losses aggregate 11.3 
per cent of the total at the beginning of the, 
year. This compares with 5.4 per cent for 
the first half of 1931. Losses were the re- 
sult of severe storms, poor feed, low condi- 
tion of sheep, and because of rather large 
percentages of aged ewes in many flocks. 
Losses varied greatly by states and localities. 
Nevada suffered the most, followed by 
Utah; while New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, Idaho, Oregon, and South 
Dakota showed losses of 11 to 16 per cent. 
In the other states, losses were less severe- 
but much above normal. 








Wool Clip 7 


"TE 1932 United States clip of 

shorn wool was estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture at 342,- 
386,000 pounds compared with 369,- 
315,000 pounds in 1931, and 351,- 
521,000 pounds in 1930. Fleece 
weights in 1932 were 7.6 pounds 
compared with 8.0 pounds last year 
and 7.9 pounds in 1930. 


WOOL PRODUCTION 


per Cent Less 


The 1932 wool clip in the thir- 
teen western states is estimated at 
251,307,000 pounds, compared with 
276,156,000 pounds in 1931, and 
260,827,000 pounds in 1930. 

The 1932 western clip was greatly 
reduced due to heavy losses of sheep 
during the past winter, and lighter 
fleeces. 


1930, 1931 AND 1932 





















































Production Weight Per Fleece (1) No. of Sheep Shorn (2) 
STATE 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 1930 | 1931 | 1932 
Thousand Pounds Pounds Thousands 
| 
RIN Sf 34,034 | 35,948 | 30,728 91 | 9.5 9.2 3,740 | 3,784 | 3,340 
rene 29,702 34,560 31,310 9.1 | 9.6 8.8 3,264 3,600 3,558 
NS 13,446 13,541 11,840 8.1 | 7.8 7.4 1,660 1,736 1,600 
New Mexico —-... 16,870 16,632 16,412 72. &6 6.5 2,343 2,520 2,525 
, eae 5,640 5,760 5,928 6.0 6.0 5.8 940 960 1,022 
ED ccicteahinntaceacee 24,440 23,056 17,706 9.4 8.8 7.8 2,600 2,620 2,270 
POND cee 7,944 8,720 6,705 8.0 8.0 7.5 993 1,090 894 
eee eee 18,156 19,419 15,936 8.9 9.1 8.3 2,040 2,134 1,920 
Washington ~~ 6,175 6,336 5,915 9.5 9.6 9.1 650 660 650 
GE hestcictorrmcncs 21,375 22,000 18,400 9.0 8.8 8.0 2,375 2,500 2,300 
a an 26,989 28,004 25,820 7.3 9.2 7.3 3,694 3,887 3,537 
South Dakota —_-. = 7,794 8,820 8,920 8.3 8.4 8.0 939 1,050 1,115 
ae 48,262 53,360 55,687 77 7.8 7.9 6,232 6,836 7,049 
Western 260,827 | 276,156 | 251,307 8.3 | 8.3 7.9 31,470 | 33,377 | 31,780 
United States ____ _'' 351,521 | 369,315 | 343,386 7.9 | 8.0 7.6 44,433 | 46,401 | 44,780 

















(1) For Texas and California the weight per fleece is amount of wool shorn per sheep and lambs 


shorn during the year. 


(2) Includes fleeces shorn at commercial feeding plants. 
These figures do not include wool pulled from pelts of slaughtered sheep. 


Revised Estimates for United States (1,000 lbs.) February 1, 1932 


, SHORN PuLLeD 
| ARERR ete: 250,617 42,900 
i \ (9) (ere 8) 48,500 
ae 228,109 42,000 
3) See 229,895 42,500 
| ase 237,131 43,800 
RIP ccceoncecnierassess 252,832 46,800 


SHORN PuLLep 
| RAPS ae ees Fe 268,900 49,600 
|.) | ree rae Ree: 289,909 50,100 
3 0: Sa res 314,588 51,900 
eee ae 327,566 54,500 
> | eee ay 351,521 61,900 
a) er eee ee =I EF3 ES 66,100 





Better Breeding 


O doubt, it will be a sore temp- 
tation, during these hard times 
for many growers to lower their 
standard of breeding, under the false 
theory that it is expensive. As a 
matter of fact nothing is so expen- 
sive to the progressive breeder as in- 
ferior effort along these lines, and 
this expense increases in ever widen- 
ing circles as time goes on. Per contra 
good breeding increases not only the 
immediate value of output, but in- 
creases year by year. 

We note that in all lines of en- 
deavor, continued improvement is 
sought by lowering overhead cost 
and expense, through the process of 
increasing the value of the product. 
It is an axiom that it costs as much 
to feed a scrub and care for him as 
it does a good animal. In addition the 
returns are much less. 


If the sum total of advice to be 
given to a livestock man were com- 
pelled to be condensed into two 
words, those words would be “Breed 
Better.” I know of no sounder ad- 
vice to begin with than that, and this 
is based on nearly fifty years of 
active experience. 

Our colleges of agriculture, 
county agents, and in fact every sort 
of talent in this line all insist on the 
value and rich returns from better 


breeding. The late Dwight Lincoln 


of Ohio often said in the auction 
ring, “Boys, nothing is as expensive 
as an inferior ram; buy the good 
ones, they are the cheapest.” 

When we come up out of the 
present slough of despond, a decade 
at least of prosperity lies ahead of 
the stockmen. He should be pre- 
pared with a superior article, to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 


There is another angle to the en- 
tire situation which is apt to be over- 
looked and that is, unless there are 
buyers, the present magnificent 
flocks, among the best in the world, 
will be disbursed and it will take a 
generation at least to replace them. 
These herds can be kept in tact only 
by the patronage of the breeders. 
Prices are low today, in fact too low 
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to permit of anyone using scrubs for 
breeding purposes. I think the above 
gives the crux of the whole breeding 
question in a nut shell. 


F, J. HAGENBARTH, 


President, National Wool 
Growers Association. 





Passenger Rates To Ram Sale 


EDUCED summer rates on the 

railroads can be used by those 
attending the National Ram Sale at 
Salt Lake City, August 29, 30, 31. 

These fares are lower than those 
usually in effect for conventions 
and are good for longer periods. 

The rates listed below are in effect 
now from various points to Salt Lake 
and return, except from Laramie 
and Evanston, Wyo., where one-way 
fares are given. 


On the Southern Pacific 


CALIFORNIA— 


SPURNS 8 ae 
Coach fare 





Woodland 
Willows 
All points between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 
Coach 
NEvVADA— 
Reno 
Elko 
Wells 


Winnemucca 
On the Union Pacific 


MonTANA— 
Butte 
Dillon 

IDAHO— 
Pocatello 

NEvVADA— 
Las Vegas 

UTaH— 
Milford 
Black Rock 

WyYomMINc— 
Cheyenne 

Coach 
Evanston, each way. 
Laramie, each way 

TExas— 
EI! Paso 
San Angelo 71.45 
Amarillo 53.60 


On the Denver & Rio Grande 


CoLoraDo— 
Grand -Junction -__ 
Montrose 






































12.00 





36.00 
20.00 

4.08 
16.74 











69.54 














24.75 





19.85. . 


On the Western Pacific 


CALIFORNIA— 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 

Coach 

NEvaDa— 
Winnemucca 
Elko 
Battle Mountain 























The West Virginia Meat 
School 


HE midsummer work of the Na- 

tional Live Stock and Meat 
Board was centered in West Vir- 
ginia where the meat cutting pro- 
gram was taken to seven cities: Blue- 
field, July 18-19; Charleston, July 
20-21; Huntington, July 22-23-25; 
Parkersburg, July 26-27; Clarks- 
burg, July 28-29; Fairmont, July 
30-August 1; and Wheeling, August 
2-3. 

The program carried the title of 
The West Virginia Meat School, and 
Prof. J. H. Longwell of the Animal 
Husbandry Department of the West 
Virginia University and Mr. Paul A. 
Goeser, who is now working with 
Mr. M. O. Cullen as one of the meat 
cutting specialists of the Board, con- 
ducted the demonstrations. A good 


.response from both housewives and 


retailers was received, in spite of the 
prevailing hot weather, as a result 
of the exceptional amount of pub- 
licity given the events by the press 
and the support received from the 
packers and all those connected with 
the-livestock industry. 


The cooperation of the West Vir- 
ginia University in this work is an 
excellent example of the develop- 
ment that has occurred along this 
line in the activities of the Board 
during the past two years. Institutes 
conducted by the Board have 
brought to the college men the aims 
of the meat program and have 
taught them the modern methods of 
cutting lamb, beef, and pork car- 
casses, and a wide expansion to the 
meat cutting demonstrations has 
thus been obtained. 


The Situation in Oregon 


A CORRESPONDENT to the 

Wool Grower, who has access 
to reliable data on the sheep indus- 
try in Oregon, recently furnished 
the following summary on condi- 
tions in that state: 


Buyers in the Walla Walla district have 
offered and paid, I believe, four cents fer 
lambs. It is reported there were fifteen 
lamb buyers in Klamath Falls last week 
and that four cents was being talked of as 
the country price for fat lambs. 

Plenty of lamb feeders are around from 
Iowa, Nebraska, and the Red River Valley 
endeavoring to interest growers in placing 
lambs in those localities on feeder contracts. 
Most sheepmen prefer to sell the feeders 
outright or feed them closer to home under 
their supervision than send them one thou- 
sand miles away. 

A survey of sheep under mortgage to loan 
companies in Oregon very accurately shows 
that 40 to 46 per cent of the range sheep 
in the state are five years old and over, 
with 25 to 29 per cent being six years old 
and over. The lamb crop in the range dis- 
tricts from a record on 90,000 ewes was 
about 70 per cent. Desert sheepmen lambed 
from -50 to 70 per cent with a good many 
following in a 60 to 65 per. cent range. 
Every operator who has a chance to stay 
in business will be allowed to keep his ewe 


lambs this fall, according to present reports, 


and undoubtedly many outfits will be 
stocked with ewe lambs to bring their bands 
to good age. . 

There is an abundance of feed and hay, 
but many of the ranges again show indica- 
tions of drying up early and many springs 
are failing (August 6). Alfalfa hay in 
many districts has started off at $4.00 to 
$4.50 per ton with $5.00 and $6.00 being 
talked of in the isolated small hay areas 
surrounded by range country. 

About 15,000,000 pounds of wool is be- 
ing stored in Portland. The wool clip this 
year was lighter than we have ever seen it. 
Many outfits sheared from one to three 
pounds per head lighter than last. 

Not to exceed $40 is being paid herders, 
and some of the best operators are not pay- 
ing above $35. 

Due to financial conditions, the industry 
has not been buying as good rams as it 
should the past few years, and much trad- 
ing of inferior rams has been done. It 
would, therefore, seem that purebred breed- 
ers who have good bucks to sell will shortly 
have their innings. 

There are some rays of light breaking 
through the clouds. 












STIMATES of the numbers of 

big game animals in national 
forests at the end of 1931 were pub- 
lished last month by the Forest 
Service. 


The total number of deer on all 
forests at that date is reported as 
969,330. At the end of 1930 the 
number was estimated as 877,780. 
This means an increase during 1931 
of 91,550, or 10 per cent. 


The game situation was discussed 
last year by the Wool Grower in the 
May and June issues. In May it was 
reported that between 1924 and 
1929 the number of deer increased 
by 353,000, or 32 per cent. In June 
we quoted the official estimates as 
showing an increase of 75,321 deer 
or 9.3 per cent during 1930. 


The Forest Service reports that 
changes between 1930 and 1931 
figures are due to four causes: 


Big Game Census of National Forests 


1. Amore reliable estimate. 


2. Consolidation of forests, as has 
occurred in Region 1. 


3. Creation of new forests, as in 
Region 9. 


4. An actual increase or decrease. 


The numbers of each class of game 
animals is shown below by states for 
1930 and 1931. 


Control of Numbers of Game 


In discussing the limitations im- 


posed upon the Forest Service in con- 
trolling the numbers of game animals 
on the forest lands in the different 
states, the report says: 


“The immediate application of 
game management plans, however, 
carefully prepared on the most re- 
liable data available, is not always 
possible under the prevailing situa- 
tion. The Forest Service has full 


authority to determine the uses to 
which national forest lands will be 
put. It also has authority to develop 
land management plans. In the case 
of all resources except wild life, it 
has authority to execute those plans. 
In the case of wild life, however, the 
Forest Service has relied upon the 
various states for the establishment 
of bag limits and seasons, which con- 
stitutes the only available means of 
regulating numbers to the produc- 
tive capacity of the area. 

“Under existing state laws and be- 
cause of public sentiment the ad- 
justment of seasons and bag limits, 
except in a few states, is a slow 
process. This is responsible for num- 
bers of stock in a few areas having 
exceeded the permanent capacity of 
the range. While overgrazing under 
these conditions prevails, adjust- 
ments are now being successfully ap- 
plied in cooperation with the various 
states.” 


ESTIMATES OF BIG GAME ANIMALS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 
















































































Estimates as of December 31 each year 














SUMMARY BY STATES 
BEAR 

Antelope Black or Brown Grizzly Deer Elk M Mountain Goats Mountain Sheep 
STATE 1930 19381 1980 19381 1980 1931 1930 1981 1980 1931 1986 ©1981 1930 ©1981 1930 1981 
Alabama -........---cseeecseccneeeerecesscseeencennnneees —seceeennee dais kee Sages See ee 500 _ ee ee ee ee Pec Rts. a 
MIS ois sh ce <oeceencianeapieccvesiemnenend, «sede ~ su 5,750 5,750 2,800* 8,000* 63,500 75,600 14 26 580 500 10,800 1 1,000 1,000 1,500 
ATHZONA ~....--.--anenneneonsoeeen ooeeee- eee 4,680 5,445 623 660 9 S. 2 See. SE Ee Se Ba SO es 275 280 
tes geal en eee NR se 2 ed ree 1,945 1,820 _........ Brees ew ee ee 
California 1200 21605 $981 O68 20 8 259,298 284,360 87 Oe Sed ck cl ae 600 405 
Colorado ae 102 112 2,684 2,678 17 17 36,880 41,160 10,472 12,215 _........ ee raise Mua ae aeisice 8,450 * 3,511 
| RR SEES EES el ee oe a 122 age tales SEF I) I, a a, Gage empresas 
Idaho 2,228 2,500 5,448 5,063 110 61 64,100 66,405 9,805 9,230 669 427 3,350 2,779 1,600 1,619 
(EE tRa Sema NETS ORCS RES hae SUN EO Hey ae ee a 50 / are SEE QR ondes, coda: Seen es re ee ere ne 
Minnesota pe Dee Qe che ek 8,500 Cee ksh | 0h UltllOD LT ee ee m 
Montana 500 863 5,496 5,722 6526 465 58,560 52,180 18,006 15,255 1,568 1,617 4,196 4,108 2,170 1,869 
Nebraska / Gunes” ties ican Steins nnd. time 96 i i ee alien > eneiadger > nedieateger weeibeneee 
Nevada 196 we S ky wth 7,084 9,095 cuss eeiaa aeleee «= ~ cokete 145 145 
ONE OID cn dachscceccnaccieccagicesctecsems “adeacere) i Mapbied ins 800 x ae 3,000 0 a 4 Bc ticck i endatteer mths CoUieedecs = 
New Mexico 1,035 1,110 925 990 18 11 81,250 86,800 350 ST Rte. Shcenees eaglinien c - inane 175 100 
TT oS aca ns insane rataciniseiidsen Leven, “embeds 181 OS vcd’? kes 5,616 6,775 88 Me site. Goes, ghee! —,, faekei. aston 
Oklah re wee 4 | 875 400 850 __ meee ea Se VT we ea cation " 
Oregon ss 425 6,272 6,457 .... S genes “Se S066 20000 o. ~ek acu OC 60 61 
SE LS OLS RE = es a 300 CP tis cttw 5,000 5,000 4 De “hae eee ee 2 
South Dakota eee Pe aes 5,224 4,150 841 _ ore a a ee ae Ks 
ee tt eal <I ai, a ag EP OE gly Fr 18 Mn ~ aieiteasst. uence 235 4 at PRA Va Aa eas oe eS ke 
WE ccd nica cedeetnecbbicbecctececsvelanctdtisumeies | scotests ' * Whacides 234 496 1 2 64,740 815 3,105 2,726  ...... + es 169 179 
Virginia Csadiein 2) nndiigiiin 550 SI <, tasnd cone +) anny 81 150 15 a” Sateinan.,” “wabithad ebitiandice ne Cpe «F iieoeee 
NI oS pcincchicstsriggdttiwniin canteen, ee! 17 11 $1,002 36,170 8,801 9,480 _......... 8 4,017 4,380 6 6 
Ee a ee nee 300 Ae Pl ee eee 30 OO06 Salads Y ccs I Pe. rates EAS Cl 
Wyoming 520 470 1,645 1,563 172 176 17,610 18,845 90,695 81,075 2,667 2,444 0... 1... 2,846 2,878 
Wi I sik ainda adatidicieeinanateaeuecmeaaae * * aacdene a eer SRC, eet ae UN i ie cele a> ain  - mins a: elites Tree 
Total all States 11,142 12,725 50,179 50,596 8,670 3,747 877,780 969,380 88,214 96,905 7,764 7,885 21,866 2 2,262 12,496 12,555 





*Includes Alaska Brown Bear. 
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Around the Range Country 


Wyoming 
Most of the month has been good 


for livestock interests, ranges and 
livestock being good to excellent, ex- 
cepting in some southeastern and 
eastern counties, where for the lack 
of rain ranges were only fair to good. 
During the last ten days the range 
was reported drying rapidly, but 
livestock had not yet shown the 
effects. 


Rock Springs 


There are quite a few aged ewes 
in our flock at this time. Yearling 
ewes are very scarce; last year there 
were only a few for sale and this year 
not any. I am afraid also that only 
a small number of ewe lambs will 
be held this fall for flock replace- 
ments. The attitude of the bankers 
toward sheepmen’s accounts is good 
only in some cases. 

We have plenty of feed and mois- 
ture at this time (July 30) and the 
summer forest ranges are in good 
condition. 

As a whole the public domain is 
still producing good forage, espe- 
cially where there has been sufficient 
moisture, and the general opinion 
among stockmen around here 
is that nothing should be 
done to interfere with its 
present use. 

W. T. Brinegar. 


Montana 


Invariably the reports in- 
dicate livestock and ranges 
in good to excellent condi- 
tion through the month and 
almost invariably throughout 
the state. There is and has 
been plenty of both feed and 
water. Forage is now curing 
satisfactorily. An abundance 
of hay has been harvested. 


Idaho 


Pastures and ranges have 
been good nearly everywhere 
and livestock have gained 


Mrs. John Medlin of Harper, Oregon, has made a hobby 
She solved the feeding problem by devising 
a rack by which two people can feed nearly 200 lambs in an hour. 
The rack is a shelf with holes through which the milk bottles are put 
and the rack holds them while the lambs feed. 
Medlin has helped 175 of these lambs get a start. They have four 
daily feedings and consume 45 gallons of milk a day. 
lambs are shown above at lunch. 





HE notes on weather conditions 

appearing under the names of 
the various states are furnished by 
J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of July. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











of saving "bum" lambs. 


steadily through the month, being as 
a general rule, in excellent condition. 
Ranges are, however, in need of rain, 
more especially in the lower south- 
western section, and in parts of the 
southeastern counties. 


Lava Hot Springs 


The weather has been hot and 
windy during July and the feed has 
dried up a good deal. National forest 


allotments are in pretty good condi-, 


tion, however. 


RAISING "BUM" LAMBS 


This season Mrs. 


There are only a very few. year- 
ling ewes in this section of the 
country. I do not know whether 
we will be permitted by the banks 
to keep our ewe lambs this fall or 
not; some of them do not seem to 
feel very kindly about sheepmen’s 
loans at present. 

Practically all of the public do- 
main of this section is gone. 


Alfred S. Baker. 


Washington 


The weather has been none too 
good for pastures and ranges, more 
especially over eastern counties, 
where they have dried up steadily 
through the month, and are now in 
only fair shape; west of the Cascades, 
however, they have held up well. 
Favorable weather prevailed for tak- 
ing the second alfalfa hay crop. 


McCall 


It has been hot, but some rain 
that we had last week (July 1) has 
made it ideal. The feed on the forests 
was late coming, but I think it will 
be good all summer. 

In our locality the lamb 
crop was about the same as 
‘last year, but around Walla 
Walla it was smaller. 

Three or four clips of fine 
and half blood wool have 
been sold recently from 9 to 
10 cents a pound. The grow- 
ers are divided in their opin- 
ion of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation; 
some of them do not like it 
on account of the slow re- 
turns. I imagine that one- 
half of the wool was con- 
signed this year to old-line 
dealers. 

Lease rates on state and 
privately owned grazing 


lands have been reduced. 
Sebastian Etulain. 


Some of these 





Riverside 


It is getting very dry now (July 
23) as we have had no rain for sixty 
days. Feed, however, is good on the 
forests, due to an extra heavy snow- 
fall last winter. 


Most of the banks are doing all 
they can to keep the sheepmen going 
until times change. As a whole, I 
think they have done a splendid 
piece of work. So far as they are 
concerned, most of the sheepmen 
will be able to retain their ewe lambs 
this fall. 

Of course the bands have run 
down some during these hard times, 
but there are no large flocks of aged 
ewes in this locality. Most of the 
bands are around six years old, with 
the usual amount of lambs held back 
in 1931 to take care of losses. I do 
not know of any yearling ewes for 
sale in our section. 

Our lamb crop was about 15 per 
cent under that of last year. 

While the grazing on the public 
domain is not quite so good as it was, 
I do not think any change is neces- 
sary in the way it is used. This par- 
ticular section raises lots of cattle, 
and there has always been more or 
less complaint regarding sheep—of 
course mostly from cattle men. 


Frank & Ross. 


Ellensburg 


Washington has a great crop of 
hay, grain, and fruit this year. The 
lamb crop is good, but about 12 per 
cent below the 1931 yield. Grass is 
good in the mountains and the lambs 
are doing much better than last year, 
but prices on the coast markets are 
1'%4 cents a pound below those of 
1931. 

What I cannot understand is 
why in some states they pay 8 to 
10 cents per head for shearing, while 
in Washington 10 to 11% cents was 
paid? In Colorado they pay herders 
$25 to $30 a month and here in 
Yakima Valley up to July 1, several 
were paying $50 a month, and 
everyone knows he is losing money 
every day and has been during the 
last two years. 

About half of the range clips have 
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gone to the National Corporation. 
Of course, wool is cheap, as every- 
thing else is, and will be so until 
those eight million people who are 
unemployed go to work. I still be- 
lieve that if the National Corpora- 
tion could handle 65 or 75 per cent 
of the wool before next spring, we 
would get at least our tariff, 15 to 
16 cents, for our wool. 


K. O. Kohler. 


Oregon 


Dry weather as usual prevailed, 
and consequently pastures and ranges 
have steadily dried out as is custom- 
ary at this time of year, but forage 
has been ample, even abundant in 
places, and livestock have in nearly 
all sections done well. Large sup- 
plies of wild hay have been stacked 
in the wild hay counties. 


California 


Mountain areas furnished ample 
forage and livestock were in thriving 
condition, though as the month pro- 
gressed the ranges dried out appre- 
ciably, more especially at the lower 
levels, and the fire hazards increased 
perceptibly. There is still enough 
forage, however, for the present 
needs of livestock in most parts of 
the state. 


Alturas 


Feed conditions have been good, 
but it is commencing to be very dry 
now (July 24). Feed on the forests 
is the best in years. 

I think most of the banks will 
carry the sheep accounts, especially 
where owners have plants, but I am 
afraid that very few sheepmen will 
be able to hold their ewe lambs back 
this fall for replacement purposes. 
On the average the age of the ewes 
in the bands of sheep in this section 
is five years. I estimate that we have 
only about 50 per cent of the year- 
lings on hand now that we had 
at this time a year ago. 

The dry seasons we have had 
within recent years have not been at 
all beneficial to the forage grown on 
the public domain, but the opinion 


of the wool growers around here is 
that no change in the method of its 
control is warranted. 


R. R. Baker. 
Nevada 


Ranges were excellent and live- 
stock thrifty at the beginning of the 
month, and as a rule these conditions 
have held up through the month, 
though some ranges are now needing 
rain, and where most livestock were 
reported excellent at the beginning, 
they are now said to be good or 
excellent. 


Paradise Valley 


Feed and weather conditions are 
generally good at this time (July 
21). 

The number of ewes lambed in 
this district this year was not so large 
as that of 1931. I do not believe 
there are any yearling ewes on hand 
at all. Most of the ewes are two 
years old and over. Sheepmen will 
probably be given an opportunity to 
hold back more of their ewe lambs 
this fall to build up their flocks. 

I do not think the grazing on the 
public domain has deteriorated. 


Joe Gastanaga. 
Utah 


From an unpropitious spring, the 
summer has developed into a very 
fine season for livestock. The moun- 
tain ranges have been luxuriant 
without exception, and livestock on 
them have continued to thrive, and 
are now in good or excellent shape. 
Only some of the lower pastures 
need rain. 


Provo 


Feed and weather conditions were 
favorable here in July; forest feed 
is also good. 

The banks are not very strong for 
carrying the sheepmen through the 
depression, but I think we will be 
able to keep about half of our ewe 
lambs this fall for flock purposes. 
Last winter a good many of our old 


(Continued to page 37) 
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Packers’ Views of Market Rules . 
and Lamb Prices 


S a result of several communica- 
tions coming to the office of 


the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion regarding lamb market condi- 
tions, a letter of inquiry was ad- 
dressed to various packers on July 
22. 

In the same letter it was endeav- 
ored to learn the reason for the ap- 
parent opposition of the Chicago 
packers to the restoration of the 
“change-of-ownership” privilege at 
the principal markets. 

Under this rule livestock sold at 
any of the principal markets could 
be shipped on as far as Chicago on 
the basis of the. lower rate that 
would apply for the entire distance. 
In publishing the rates under the 
new schedules that came into effect 
on January 25, 1932, the railroads 
canceled this old privilege at all 
markets except those at Denver, Salt 
Lake City, and Ogden. 

The position has been taken by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
that the fairest competitive condi- 
tions would be provided by the con- 
tinuation of the old privilege at all 
markets, as formerly. The matter 
was discussed superficially in the 
recent hearings under the reopened 
proceedings of the general livestock 
freight rate case. During the hear- 
ings it was announced by Examiner 
Stiles that the railroads were free to 
grant the change-of-ownership 
privilege at any markets without 
question of authority or permission 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. However, none of the rail- 
roads have seen fit to take advantage 
of this opportunity. 

Recently the St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City markets have filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission alleging unfair discrim- 
ination against their markets as a 
result of the continuation of the 
change-of-ownership privilege at 
Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake. 
Omaha has also filed a complaint 


with the Commission on this point. 
The dates for the hearings on the 
complaint have not yet been set. 


Association Letter to Packers 


The letter of the National Wool 
Growers Association, addressed to 


the packers, is as follows: 

July 22, 1932 
Mr. W. W. Woods, President, 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Woods: 

I am writing you about two questions 
that are giving considerable concern to 
western sheepmen at this time, both of 
which are concerned with relations with the 
packing industry. I am not sure that these 
questions are of the kind that are ordinarily 
handled by the Institute for the packing in- 
dustry generally, and on that account I am 
sending separate copies of the letter to Mr. 
Thomas E. Wilson, Mr. T. G. Lee, and Mr. 
G. F. Swift. 

It would be very helpful if a joint reply 
for these three concerns on behalf of the In- 
stitute itself, or separate replies, could reach 
us before August 5, with the understand- 
ing that all or part of such letter or letters 
might be printed in the August issue of the 
National Wool Grower. 


The first question referred to above is, 


that of the “change-of-ownership” rule at 
the larger markets. Officials of. other live- 
stock organizations with whom I have talked 
on this question understand the situation as 
I do, namely, that some, if not all, of the 
larger packers are taking steps to have this 
change-of-ownership privilege canceled at 
Denver, Salt Lake, and Ogden and not rein- 
stated at other markets. Of course, it is 
rather illogical and disturbing that this 
privilege should continue in operation at 
Denver, Ogden, and Salt Lake while it is 
not in effect at the other markets. 

Our sheepmen and all stockmen with 
whom I have talked feel that the existence 
of this privilege at Denver is of considerable 
value to the producers and would greatly 
dislike to see it abolished. Of course, we 
would like still better to see it in operation 
at the other principal markets and plan to 
take that position in the event that there are 
further hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or otherwise. 

Fearing that possibly we might be in error 
in our estimate of the packers’ attitude on 
this question, I am mentioning it here to 
give opportunity for such statement as may 
be made for the industry by the individual 
packers. 


The next and more difficult question is 
the perennial one of the price of lambs at 
the markets. To be brief, I can give you 
the substance of the letters we are. receiving 
and of what appears to be the general feeling 
in two questions: First, why don’t the 
packers put lamb prices up; and second, 
with a considerable proportion of lamb car- 
casses wholesaling at 17 and 18 cents, why 
should not the packer top on live lambs 
be higher than 6 cents? 

In considering the first question, due re- 
gard must, of course, be given to the great 
lack of appreciation of conditions govern- 
ing in the selling of the dressed product. 
Also, the present-day attitude and position 
of the majority of meat consumers may 
perhaps not be fully regarded by those who 
express themselves as indicated in the above 
question. 

While the tops of two weeks ago in the 
prices of cattle and hogs may have been 
played up too strongly by the press, it was 
very encouraging and the sheepmen are in- 
clined to wonder why their product did not 
share in the advances. I recognize, of 
course, that in recent weeks the supply 
situation, as compared with the previous 
period and with last year, has not been so 
favorable for advancing prices on lambs: as 
it has been in connection with cattle. and 
hogs. However, with the greatly widened 
outlet and increased popularity for lamb that 
has come within the last two years, it does 
not seem altogether wrong to think that 
our product should share in anything that 
may prove to be a general upward trend 
in meats. 

I venture some further statements which 
may not be wholly new, but to which I am 
sure farsighted packers will wish to give 
more regard. The early crop of 1932 lambs 
was reported by the government as being 
from 3 to 5 per cent short. The official 
report on the year’s crop as a whole has not 
yet been published, though it may be. avail- 
able by the time you receive this letter. No 
doubt that report will show a decline of at 
least 15 per cent in the crop as a whole. 
Then, if the same per cent of production 
is slaughtered as in 1930 and 1931, we 
would still have a lessened supply as soon 
as the early crop completes its movement 
and subsequently until next summer. — 

But if the same proportion of this year’s 
crop is slaughtered, then the crops of 1934 
and 1935 must be extremely small. This 
means that the good work that has been 
done by the enterprise and sacrifice of the 
packers as well as under heavy loss by the 
producers, will be undone through inability 
to meet demand. 


I should also say in ‘this connection that 
there is a cotmplete certainty of a shorter 
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crop of lambs in 1933 than in 1932. Com- 
paratively few lambs were held back in the 
fall of 1931 to produce their first lambs in 
1933. The general run of breeding flocks 
are of extreme age. Last winter brought 
very large losses and it is altogether likely 
that next winter will do the same. These 
things ensure a smaller crop next year with- 
out regard to the factors of weather and 
feed at breeding and lambing times. 

Many sheepmen have assurance of their 
bankers’ support only until this fall’s ship- 
ping time. It appears that the bankers will 
then determine whether to continue these 
accounts or to accept losses and force 
general liquidation, which of course means 
perfect chaos at the markets. I think the 
attitude of the bankers will largely be estab- 
lished by the condition of the fat lamb 
market. If things look promising, they 
probably will realize that their best course 
is to permit their clients to hold the ewe 
lambs needed to maintain breeding flocks 
at good ages for the working out of the 
debts. 

Strange as it may seem at first, an advance 
in prices would not cause a heavier market- 
ing, though doubtless there would be some- 
thing of a short rush if the advance were 
very rapid. 

Our main interests are identical with 
yours and the ideas contained in the above 
look toward stabilization of supply and to 
some extent of prices. If you can say any- 
thing in this connection that will be of aid 
or comfort to the producers of lambs, it 
will be very highly appreciated and mutually 
helpful. Also, if there is something that 
the organization might undertake in con- 
nection with the control or distribution of 
shipments, we would heartily appreciate 
your suggestions. 

In studying the second question, that of 
the present relationship of wholesale carcass 
prices to the packer top on live lambs, we 
cannot learn from the government reports 
as to the proportion of dressed carcasses that 
have been selling during the last two weeks 
at the $17 and $18 figures. Considering, 
however, that $6.00 has been the high and 
general price on packer purchases at Chicago, 
it would seem that it is fair to compare 
$6.00 lambs with $17 carcasses. I think it 
is generally recognized that packers are at 
the disadvantage of being able to give prac- 
tically no credit for pelts or other by-prod- 
ucts. It would seem, however, that even 
though unable to realize upon anything but 
the carcass itself the quoted prices for 
dressed product would justify higher figures 
on the live lambs. 


I must ask your pardon for the great 
length of this letter. It contains some facts 
about supplies that I felt might not have 
come to your consideration. 


Assuring you of our appreciation of what- 
ever you may send us in the way of infor- 
mation or suggestions, I am 


Yours very truly, 
F. R. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
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The Packers’ Replies 


The following replies to the above 
letter have been received: 


From the Institute 


August 2, 1932 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
National Wool Growers Ass’n., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 

This will acknowledge the receipt of your 
appreciated letter of July 22 in which you 
outlined two questions, which, you say, are 
giving considerable concern to western 
sheepmen at this time. 


The first question relates to the “change- 
of-ownership” rule. Since this is a question 
which concerns individual packers rather 
than the industry as a whole, I do not feel 
in position to comment on it. I am sure 
you will understand our position. 

The next questions which you raise in 
your letter are “Why don’t the packers put 
lamb prices up?” and “With a considerable 
portion of lamb carcasses wholesaling at 17 
and 18 cents, why should not the packer 
top on live animals be higher than 6 cents?” 

The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is that the price level of livestock is 
determined by the consumer. It should be 
remembered that fresh meat is a perishable 
commodity, and, except for a brief leeway 
made possible by modern refrigeration facili- 
ties, must be sold promptly at the current 
market price. It cannot be held indefinitely 
for a higher price, but must be sold without 
delay at the price the dealer is willing to 
pay. In general, with demand remaining 
about the same, the market price moves in 
harmony with the supply, an increase in sup- 
plies moving into consumption only when 
prices have been lowered, and a decrease in 
supplies usually making it possible for the 
retailer to sell the product at a somewhat 
higher price, and, in turn, to pay the packer 
more. 

In view of the foregoing situation, it can 
be readily understood that the packer must 
try to buy supplies of livestock in line with 
current and prospective meat and by- 
products values. 

Since the quantity of meat which the con- 
sumer will buy varies with the price, we 
doubt very much whether a point ever will 
be reached where the meat industry can 
name a stated price for meat and obtain it. 
It seems to us that packers will have to 
continue to sell meat to retailers for what 
the retailers will pay for it and try to buy 
their supplies of livestock accordingly. 

We believe that it also should be borne 
in mind that, although packers must try 
to buy their livestock as economically as 
possible, they also must pay the going mar- 
ket price or else go without supplies. Thus, 
the producer is not at a disadvantage. On 
the contrary, the desire to continue to take 







care of customers forces packers to buy live- 
stock, frequently at levels which are higher 
than the values of the products therefrom. 

Returning to your question regarding the 
relationship between the price of top live 
lambs and the price of choice dressed lamb, 
we do not believe that prices are at all out 
of line. In this connection, the following 
table may be of interest: 




















On © 
Top Lamb Prices = & Top Prices of Choice:= = 
at Chicago & Dressed Lamb at o". 
(Corres. date) © 5 Chicago AE 
- ws (Corres. date) 
N -_ Nn _ 
oO oO oO oD 
oa a a a 
“ onl Sel con) 
2 > 2 2 
3 3 3 3 
3 = = a 
gee $6.50 $7.65 $16.00 $18.00 
: See 6.75 7.65 17.00 18.00 
eee 6.90 7.75 17.00 17.00 
: Seawens 7.50 7.65 17.50 19.00 
re 7.50 7.85 18.00 19.00 
Pe an 7.89 8.10 20.00 19.00 
12 ~ Fond 7.90 20.00 20.00 
wy <3 ~ 6.75 8.25 18.00 22.00 
yw 6.50 8.85 17.50 23.00 
es wate 6.50 9.00 17.00 23.00 
18 . 6.50 8.75 18.00 23.00 
| ee 6.50 8.50 17.00 23.00 
20 . Ga 8.50 16.00 23.00 
. re 6.25 8.00 15.00 23.00 
22 . 6.10 8.00 14.00 22.00 
SP ects 6.50 8.25 16.00 21.00 
) es 6.85 8.00 16.00 21.00 
P+ paginas 6.50 8.00 15.00 21.00 
-  agees 6.50 8.50 15.00 22.00 
29 6.50 8.65 15.00 22.00 
Av. $6.69 $8.19 18.3 $16.75 $20.95 20.0 


(All the figures used in the foregoing table are 
quotations of the United States Department of 
Agriculture.) 

It will be seen from the table that choic« 
dressed lamb has declined slightly more 
than top live lambs have, as compared with 
the same time a year ago. It also may be 
seen from the table that in July, 1931, the 
live price was 39 per cent, of the dressed 
price and that in July of this year the live 
price was 40 per cent, of the dressed price. 

During the week ending July 29, good 
and choice lambs weighing from 90 pounds 
down sold at Chicago, according to the 
figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, at an average top price of $6.57. 
During the same week the top prices of 
choice, dressed lamb averaged $15.40. Sinc« 
choice lambs yield from 48 to 50 per cent 
of their weight in meat, the return from the 
sale of the meat from a 90-pound choice 
lamb was about $7.00. The cost of a 90- 
pound choice lamb (at $6.57 per 100 lbs.) 
was about $5.90. Expense* (not including 
selling expenses), after crediting the returns 
from by-products, approximated 50 cents 
per head, which left the packer a margin of 
less than 50 cents a head from which to 
defray selling expenses and freight. 

The margin will vary, of course, with the 
fluctuations in expenses resulting from 
changes in volume, and with fluctuations 
in the cost of lambs and the returns from 
the sale of products. Moreover, the packe: 





“As stated by one large company whose operations 
believed to be typical. 
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buyers find that top price lambs do not 
necessarily yield a very high percentage of 
top carcasses, and that the percentage which 
they do yield varies with different lots. 
Thus, the margin on one lot of top lambs 
might differ considerably from that on 
another lot, owing to differences in the 
number of choice carcasses yielded. 

It is true, as you point out, that prices of 
cattle and hogs have advanced. We believe, 
as you suggest in your letter, that this has 
been due to conditions of supply. 

Judging from the information contained 
in your letter and from the 1932 lamb crop 
report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which indicates a decrease of 
8 per cent in the 1932 crop of lambs, it 
would appear that lamb marketings will be 
considerably curtailed next year. 

We noted with interest your remarks con- 
cerning the stabilization of supplies and be- 
lieve that anything the sheepmen can do to 
bring about a more orderly marketing of 
their flocks will benefit the entire industry. 

In closing, I should like to express our 
appreciation to you for giving us an oppor- 
tunity to place before you and the readers 
of the National Wool Grower our views of 
the lamb situation. We hope that our reply 
will be helpful. We also hope that the time 
is not far distant when the situation will be 
improved for both producer and packer. 

Very truly yours, 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
MEAT PACKERS, 
W. W. Woods, President. 


From Armour and Company 


August 4, 1932 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
National Wool Growers Assn., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Mr. Marshall: 


Mr. Lee was compelled to leave Chicago 
on an extended trip before having had op- 
portunity to reply: to your letter, and 1 
shall answer in his stead. 

We are of the opinion that the complete 
picture regarding the so-called “change-of- 
ownership” rule has not been presented to 
you and to the western sheepmen, and we 
feel sure that when all the facts are known 
we will have your support in our conten- 
tions. 

Fundamentally, the rule is one which af- 
fects packers rather than shippers. Freight 
rates, under the requirements of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act must promote and 
preserve competition. The effect of the 
latest decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to keep eastern packers and 
western packers on a parity as to transpor- 
tation costs on their meat delivered in 
eastern consuming centers. ‘This seems 
eminently fair. 

It now develops that the “change-of- 
ownership” rule, coupled with existing 
freight rates, gives eastern packers a decided 
advantage over western packers which is 
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contrary to the spirit of free and open 
competition. We have carefully worked out 
the following figures to show how the 
Omaha market would be affected if the 
“change-of-ownership” rule were applied 
there—and the same figures apply propor- 
tionately at other markets. 

We have determined that the present 
transportation cost of a pound of sheep 
product on the New York market is $0.0117 
when slaughter takes place at Omaha and 
$0.0118 when slaughter takes place in New 
York City. The weighted average cost, con- 
sidering all kinds of livestock, is $0.0115 if 
slaughter takes place at New York and 
$0.0116 if slaughter takes place at Omaha. 
As you will see, this is a very even break. 

If the “change-of-ownership” rule were 
made effective at Omaha, the cost in New 
York of mutton and lamb slaughtered at 
Omaha, would be 29 cents per hundred- 
weight greater than would be true if 
slaughter took place in New York. In the 
case of beef the difference in favor of New 
York slaughter would be 37 cents per hun- 
dredweight and in the case of pork products 
the difference in favor of New York 
slaughter would be 26 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

It is obvious that such a situation could 
not be permitted to exist. If there be in- 
equality between Missouri River markets and 
other markets, such as Denver, the remedy 
lies in the cancellation of the change-of- 
ownership rule where it is now in effect. 
If the Denver rule be extended to other 
markets a necessary consequence would be 
an upward revision of freight rates on live- 
stock so as to compensate the carriers for 
the additional service at these markets and 
restore competition. 


In our opinion the sheepmen have nothing ‘ 


to gain in the long run through advocacy 
of a program calling inevitably for higher 
freight rates for all shippers which would 
more than counter-balance whatever tem- 
porary gains might accrue to a few. 

We sincerely hope that the sheepmen 
will not register approval of a wider applica- 
tion of the “change-of-ownership” rule until 
they have given further study to the matter. 

Now as regards the matter of putting 
lamb prices up so as to provide a profit for 
the growers: seemingly there are those who 
do not understand that prices cannot be set 
arbitrarily—that they are subject to eco- 
nomic law and not to the desire of in- 
dividuals. 

It should be recognized that if packers 
could control the selling prices of meat, they 
would always make a profit. Yet in the 
last several years—and in previous years for 
that matter—packers have closed their books 
with losses running into tens of millions 
of dollars. Why? Simply because they can- 
not control the prices at which they sell 
meats, and because they cannot control 
prices they are compelled at times to take 
heavy losses. 

In a group of a thousand consumers of 
lamb all of them might be willing to. pay 
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a retail price which would justify, let us 
say for illustration, a wholesale price of 17 
cents a pound. If the wholesale price moved 
up 2 cents a pound (and the retail price 
proportionately) a portion of the thousand 
consumers would quit buying lamb because 
competition between various meats and other 
kinds of food is just that keen. If the price 
moved up another 2 cents, an additional 
proportion of the thousand consumers would 
cease to be purchasers of lamb. Assuming 
that the supply decreased to fit the reduced 
number of purchasers, the higher price might 
be maintained, but if the supply did not 
decrease, if it remained constant or increased, 
a higher price could not possibly be main- 
tained. The only way that price can be 
increased with supply remaining constant, is 
for consumer demand and consumer pur- 
chasing power to increase. It probably isn’t 
necessary to point out that there has not 
been any recent increase in the public’s 
purchasing power and it follows, therefore, 
that lamb prices cannot be boosted beyond 
the figure that will assure consumption of 
the entire available supply. Every seller gets 
all that he can for his lambs and it isn’t 
in his power to get more. 

I am sure that this is A. B. C. to you; 
I hope it is equally clear to your readers. 

The spread between top Jambs and choice 
carcasses is not indicative of the profit pos- 
sibility in the handling of lambs. Top lambs 
and choice carcasses are a small part of the 
total supply—10 per cent to 15 per cent or 
thereabouts. The bulk of our buy consists 
of lambs of lower grade and the range be- 
tween top lambs and the lower grades is 
very wide so that our average realization on 
all of our lambs does not give a spread such 
as that indicated by 6 cents live price and 
17 cents selling price. Considering our 
lamb business in the aggregate, our results 
do not warrant a belief that the average 
spread between live lamb and dressed car- 
casses is larger than it should be. 

In spite, however, of our inability ar- 
bitrarily to raise prices, the lamb grower’s 
outlook is rather favorable for a realization 
in part, at least, of his hopes. Government 
and private surveys indicate a prospective 
reduction of as much as 25 per cent in 
market receipts and if hog receipts continue 
below expectations and if buying power is 
not still further diminished, it is not un- 
reasonable to look forward hopefully with 
respect to lamb prices. 

We understand that the suggestions of 
your readers are made in good faith and 
while our repeated explanations do not seem 
to bring about understanding of economic 
law, nevertheless we will always be willing 
to discuss these matters in fullest detail and 
to offer those who wish to pursue the sub- 
ject further, opportunity to see for them- 
selves, just how the actual pricing and sell- 
ing is done in accord with economic laws 
that are beyond our control. 

We appreciate the fact that the length 
of this letter does not encourage publication. 
However, we made a conscientious effort to 
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write as concisely as possible and we are 
willing to go into greater detail for the 
benefit of any who do not grasp the fun- 
damentals set down here. 

With best regards. 


Very truly yours, 
F. A. BENSON. 


From Swift and Company 


August 1, 1932 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
National Wool Growers Assn., 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 

Am in receipt of a copy of your letter of 
July 22 addressed to Mr. W. W. Woods, 
president of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, in which you ask concerning the 
attitude of packers toward the change-of- 
ownership rule; also, concerning the proper 
ratio between dressed lamb and live lamb 
prices. 

The basis upon which the livestock mar- 
kets and the livestock producing sections of 
this country have developed is that all mar- 
kets should extend uniform privileges. It 
is only on the basis of equal privilege that 
markets can compete effectively with one 
another for the producer’s livestock and 
bring about a parity of livestock prices from 
one section of the country to another. 

Where the change-of-ownership privilege 
is’ permitted at certain markets only, it 
favors those markets at the expense of 
others, and tends to destroy the competitive 
basis on which these markets have been de- 
veloped. For example, the change-of- 
ownership privilege at Denver throws the 
Denver market out of line, causing some 
westward hauls of livestock from eastern 
Colorado and western Nebraska to Denver 
instead of following the natural movement 
eastward. If a basis of equality were restored 
between Denver and other markets, such 
uneconomical tendencies as the back hauling 
of livestock would be eliminated—to the 
advantage of the livestock industry and the 
country as a whole. 

The inequalities in the present situation 
could be corrected in one of two ways: either 
by doing away with the change-of-owner- 
ship privilege entirely or by extending it to 
all markets. As a practical matter, we feel 
certain that any attempt to extend the 
change-of-ownership privilege to all markets 
would fail—it would not be acceptable to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or, if 
acceptable, would probably necessitate a 
general increase in freight rates on livestock 
shipments. Under these circumstances, it 
has seemed to us that the only practical 
way of restoring equal privileges at all mar- 
kets lies in the direction of eliminating en- 
tirely the change-of-ownership privilege. 

With reference to the other section of 
your letter dealing with the relation between 
live lamb and dressed lamb prices, and the 
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question, ““Why don’t the packers put lamb 
prices up?” can assure you that it is beyond 
the power of any packer or group of packers 
to bring about a rise in prices. A packer 
can make bids for lambs only on the basis 
of what he is able to get for the dressed 
lamb and by-products. Think you appreciate 
the fact that every packer is always trying 
to get the best possible prices for his meat 
without pricing himself out of the market. 
Meat supplies must be moved while they are 
still fresh. When business is prosperous and 
consumer purchasing power is high, the 
packer can get good prices, but when mil- 
lions of people are out of work and there 
is an abundance of low priced competing 
foods, meat supplies can be moved only at 
low prices. 


When business once turns the corner and 
jobs become more plentiful, it is certainly 
to be expected that the consuming public 
will pay better prices for dressed lamb and 
that packers will be bidding higher for live 
lambs. Packers always bid higher for live 
animals when they can sell meat products at 
higher prices. 

In order to arrive at a proper basis of 
comparison between live and dressed lamb 
prices, am giving you below the top prices 
at Chicago during the past three weeks, as 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics: 


Top Prices Top Prices 

Live Lambs Choice Carcasses 
2 See $17.00 
OS eee 17.00 
| a 17.50 
|) are fe 18.00 
| 2 eS 20.00 
| Es 20.00 
“| eee 18.00 
July | eee 17.50 
~~ a 17.00 
Se eS 18.00 
| oar 17.00 
July nr 16.00 
July | ee ene eo 15.00 
SS 6.10 14.00 
Average -..............$6.75 $17.28 


At this time of the year lambs bringing 
the top of the market in Chicago are not 
necessarily choice lambs. In fact, nearly 
every load of lambs selling at the top price 
contains choice, good, and a few more or- 
dinary lambs. In our experience, about 10 
per cent to 15 per cent make choice car- 
casses, the balance being other grades, good, 
medium, and grades other than choice. You 
will bear in mind, therefore, that the prices 
quoted above on “top lambs” and choice 
carcasses are not strictly comparable. 

Considering the present state of the by- 
products market, $17.28 for choice dressed 
lambs is approximately in line with $6.75 
for top live lambs, taking into account the 
fact that only 10 per cent to 15 per cent of 
the average lot of such lambs is good 
enough for choice carcasses, and that the 
balance must be sold well under top prices. 









The recent rise in hog and cattle prices 
seems to have been brought about not 
through any change in the condition of the 
consuming markets but rather because of a 
change in supply conditions. Both hog and 
cattle supplies suddenly became short, caus- 
ing an advance in both pork and beef prices. 

Think it is only a question of time until 
the same thing happens in the lamb market. 
I base this conclusion upon the fact that as 
a rule periods of liquidation are followed by 
periods of temporary shortage. It would 
not surprise me to see a marked reduction 
in lamb marketing next year. Considering 
the general condition of the consuming mar- 
kets, reduced marketing will undoubtedly be 
to the advantage of producers. 

I note that I have not dealt fully with 
all the points in your letter, but you will 
be hearing also from the Institute, possibly 
in greater detail. 

The livestock producer and packer are 
both members of the same industry, and in 
our experience neither branch has ever been 
able to prosper for long while the other 
branch was losing money. Let us hope 
that we shall shortly see a substantial im- 
provement in the whole industry. 


Yours truly, 
G. F. SWIFT. 


To the expression of Mr. Swift in 
the above letter in reference to the 
change-of-ownership privilege, the 
National Wool Growers Association 
replied further, as follows: 


August 3, 1932 
Mr. G. F. Swift, President, 
Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Swift: 


I thank. you very much for your letter 
of August 1 in reply to my inquiries of 
July 22. , 

Your letter gives us material encourage- 
ment to hope that the producers and the 
packers can yet succeed in ironing out ap- 
parent difficulties as has always been our 
policy to attempt to accomplish by frank 
and open negotiations. 

I note that you are favorable to, and de- 
sire uniform conditions at the various mar- 
kets. This is also what we are striving for. 
Your letter also indicates that you would 
be agreeable to having the change-of owner- 
ship privilege at all the markets, but you 
appear to have the idea that this would not 
be permitted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or might necessitate some revi- 
sion of livestock freight rates. 

On these two latter points I feel sure that 
you have not a correct or complete under- 
standing of the situation. It was publicly 


stated in the first hearing in the reopened 
proceedings of I. C. C. 17,000, Part 9, that 
the matter of maintaining or restoring the 
change-of-ownership privilege at the mar- 
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kets is entirely in the hands of the railroads 
themselves. This statement was made by 
Examiner Stiles, who conducted the hearings 
in both the original and reopened proceed- 
ings, and prepared the report upon which 
the I. C. C. decision of June 8, 1931, was 
based. 

This position of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission expressed so soon after their 
prescribing of the new scale of rates also 
plainly shows that the Commission does not 
consider that any changes will be necessary 
in the present scales of rates in case the 
change-of-ownership privilege should be re- 
stored at the markets from which it was 
voluntarily withdrawn by the railroads in 
issuing their new rates for January 25, 
1932. 
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In view of these facts can you not give 
us assurance that you will withdraw your 
opposition to the restoration of the change- 
of-ownership rule at the various markets? 
If for other reasons you are still opposed to 
this, can you not please give us the basis 
for your opposition? As you well know, and 
as the record of this association shows, we 
are anxious to cooperate with you, and shall 
hope that in view of the facts as stated, 
which I assure you are correct, we can 
reach a common ground on this change-of- 
ownership privilege. 

Thanking you for your letter, and hoping 
for a very early reply, I am 

Yours very truly, 
F. R. MARSHALL, 
Secretary. 








Lamb Feeding Prospects 


TH feeder prospect never was 
more uncertain at midsummer. 
The responsible factor is a financial 
situation that shows little improve- 
ment as interior banks are still con- 
serving cash and at the centers 
money is difficult to borrow, even 
when the applicant is in a position to 
make a good statement. Other than 
monetary considerations there has 
been no incentive to buy feeders even 
if the right kind were available, and 
the bulk of the second cuts of west- 
ern lambs received at Chicago during 
July carried excessive weights. A 
few light, thin lambs went to the 
country at $4.50@4.75 and more 
would have been taken at this basis 
had the right weights been available. 

Interest in the feeding proposition 
is not lacking, however, inquiry 
being rife. No contracting, at least 
on a considerable scale, has yet been 
reported, as western growers are still 
hopeful that a cash market will de- 
velop as the season works along. 
Probably the entire available crop 
could be placed within a short time 
if growers were willing to put lambs 
into cornbelt feed lots without ex- 
pense to feeders. A commission man 
who placed a large number of west- 
ern lambs with farmer-feeders in 
Illinois and Indiana last fall said: 
“Nearly everybody with a package 
of feed is anxious to secure a carload 
of lambs to handle them on a gain 
basis. The problem is to bring owner 
and feeder together, always a diffi- 


cult task. Growers are, naturally, 
ill-disposed to pass their property 
into the hands of people of whom 
they know little or nothing, espe- 
cially with respect to competency, 
not to speak of integrity.” 

The outcome of the season’s feeder 
problem will depend on corn crop 
maturity. Present prospects for a 
bumper crop are less promising than 
30 days back, a dry spell having im- 
paired condition. That there will be 
enough corn to go around does not 
need assertion, but there is a dif- 
ference between surplus and defi- 
ciency. Frost damage is impossible, 
but dry-weather deterioration may 
be serious during August. A possible 
advance of 10 per cent per bushel in 
the price of corn would change the 
attitude of those feeders in a position 
to finance their operations. 


Another phase of the feeder prob- 
lem not to be ignored is promise of a 
large percentage of fat lambs in the 
western run, owing to excellent 
physical conditions. This condition 
would be adverse to fat prices now, 
but favorable during the coming 
winter. Assuming that the total crop 
is less than last year and that the 
percentage of feeders will be less, a 
band of good lambs in the feed lot 
should be desirable property. In some 
quarters an impression, if not a con- 
viction, exists that touting low 
prices for feeding lambs has been 
overdone. Said one man after an ex- 
tended tour through the West: 
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“There will be no such supply of 
thin western lambs as came last year. 
Condition is good and the bulk of 
the crop will go direct to the meat 
rail. Nearly everybody interested 
has been predicting low prices, and 
invariably prophecy of this kind may 
be discredited.” Nevertheless farm- 
ers in possession of enough money to 
take on a carload of lambs are few in 
number and local banks are not in 
a mood to take sheep paper. The 
financial flurry at Chicago and else- 
where in July, during which many 
banks were forced to close did not 
improve the situation from the 
standpoint of those looking for live- 
stock loans. Possibly the atmosphere 
will be clarified by September when 
cornbelt feeders usually lay in most 
of their lambs. 

Interest in the contract or share- 
feeding system is keen. Not that it 
is a novelty, as the operation has 
been expanding for several years, 
with results frequently unsatisfac- 
tory. One obstacle, if not the great- 
est, to contract feeding is adequate 
supervision. Such is unemployment 
in the country that there would be 
no difficulty in securing service at 
nominal cost, but competent sheep 
handlers are scarce, and to be effec- 
tive, supervision must be skilled. 
Last year’s experience in the sphere 
of contract feeding developed many 
defects. In a number of cases dis- 
honesty developed, but most of the 
grief resulted from incompetence or 
indifference. Losses by owners were 
due largely to guaranteeing prices 
for gains, a system now definitely 
abandoned. Such contracting as will 
be done and necessity will probably 
force growers to place lambs that 
way regardless of the outcome. 
Commission men are apprehensive of 
liability resulting from assuming 
responsibility for supervision and are 
sidestepping it on the theory that it 
is easy to pick up a law suit. Viewed 
from any angle, the outcome of the 
feeder marketing season is specula- 
tive. There will be no difficulty in 
getting farmers to take lambs on 
contract; getting them back to 
market without heavy loss and with 
normal gains is less certain. 


J. E. Poole. 
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Some of the 
Sale Rams 


. Moncreiffe's Range 
Hampshires, 


ad 


The Montana State Col- 
lege Pen of Five Regis- 
tered Hampshires. 


w 


.A Wm. Briggs Stud 
Ram. 


fe 


.A Registered Pen from 
R. F. Miller, Davis, 
Calif. 









5. A Mont. College Stud 
Ram of Madsen Breed- 
ing. 


6. A Sample of Moncreif- 
fe's Hampshire Lambs. 


7.A J. K. Madsen Stud 
Ram. 


8.A Hampshire Yearling 
Stud from the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 


9.A Bullard Single Stud. 


10. A University of Idaho 
Yearling Suffolk. 


To the right, a Group of 
H. L. Finch Hampshire 
Studs. 
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LAST CALL 


- for - 


17th Annual 
National Ram Sale 


at Union Stock Yards, Salt Lake City, Utah 
August 29-30-31, 1932 


Under Management of the National Wool Growers Association 


The 1500 Best Stud and Range Rams in the United States and Canada. 
From Stud Flocks that have made the history of the National Ram Sale and 


the great improvement of the Commercial Sheep of America. Wing es eee 
- Suffolks 





~ _Rambouillets — 7 Hampshires 
30 Single Studs 20 Sin , 
Revi 2 gle Studs 12 Single Studs 
” (G Head) Pron 5 Pens Registered Rams (8 Canadian Bred Show Rams) 
400 Range Rams in Pens of 10 400 Range Rams, Yearlings and 100 Yearlings (Pens of 5 and 
to 25 head Lambs 25) 


Corriedales - Columbias - Lincoln-Rambouillet and 
Suffolk-Hampshire Cross-Breds 


Program of Sale —_ WEDNESDAY, August 31 









MONDAY, August 29 P atten” i 
1P. M. TUESDAY, August 30 Cross-Breds, Lincoln- 
Rambouillet Stud and 10 A. M. Rambouillet Cross- 
Range Rams Completion of Ram- Breds, Corriedales, 
, bouillet Sale Columbias 
1 P. M. 
Hampshire, Stud and 
Range Rams 


Auctioneers: Colonels Thompson, McClure and Walter 


Catalog Ready for Distribution August 15 Upon Request 
to the National Wool Growers Association 





































The National Wool Marketer 












The articles appearing under this heading are prepared by, and printed 
for the National Wool Marketing Corporation. This Corporation represents 
35,000 American wool growers united to establish cooperative wool marketing 
with the aid and dirsction of the Federal Farm Board. The Cerporation is the 
only grower-owned and controlled agency operating in the eastern market. 








A WOOL MARKET REVIVAL 


Boston, August 9, 1932. 


te. National Wool Marketing Corporation sold more wool in the past week than 
in all the preceding seven months of 1932. This sudden change in buying policies 
on the part of the mills shows that wool now, in their pooner. is good property, that 


trade revival is close at hand, and that banks are wil 


ing to lend to sound borrowers. 


After many months of comparative idleness the market could not be expected 
to register price advances immediately, but it is our firm opinion that these will 
follow in due course, especially if orderly marketing policies are followed. 

In point of volume moved, this has been the best wool market we have seen 
since 1924. Activity continues unabated.—National Wool Marketing Corporation. 


Economy in National Management 


Ne business can be efficiently conducted without 

just compensation for services rendered. This ap- 
plies as well to the personnel of business organizations 
large and small. In the case of wool marketing, tech- 
nical knowledge of a high order is required of those in 
charge of operations. This can be acquired only through 
long years of experience. Established reputation, inti- 
mate knowledge of values, and mill contacts are factors 
that really count. 

No matter to whom wool is consigned, warehous- 
ing, insurance, grading, and ordinary handling charges 
must be deducted from the price it finally brings. These 
will not vary much in the long run. Hence, it is the 
ability of the selling agency to obtain full value on the 
day wool is sold that really counts. In comparisons 
with ability to market wool at actual value, a difference 
of a fraction of a cent in handling charges is of little 
significance. The battle between cooperative organiza- 
tions and private speculative interests is an economic 
struggle, in which victory will come to those who give 
the best service to the producer. 

A few years ago, when wool brought 50 cents a 
pound or more, the difference of a cent or two in 
distributing costs did not mean so much to the wool 
grower. But today, conditions have changed. Every 
penny must now be saved, every item of unnecessary 
expense eliminated and the most careful planning 
practiced, if homes and properties built up and de- 
veloped through a lifetime of struggle are to be saved. 

Realizing its mission, to be of service to the pro- 
ducers, the National is practicing the utmost economy 
in all its departments and activities. Salaries and wages 
have been reduced until few opportunities for further 
retrenchment remain. Its charges for handling wool, 
hereafter, will be at published rates, but any savings 
in operating costs will be reflected in the final returns. 
Hence, any saving made by the National will accrue 
to the benefit of the growers who support it through 


shipments of wool. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that men capable by experience and training to handle 
a large portion of the country’s wool clip, cannot easily 
be replaced, and that competitors might at any moment 
take advantage of the situation and offer higher salaries 
than the National is willing to pay to men of this type. 
There is, therefore, an irreducible minimum to which 
salaries can be cut and in the affairs of the National 
this minimum has about been reached. It is not the 
intention of the National to permit the service it has 
heretofore rendered to the wool growing industry to 
deteriorate. Its purpose is to render the best possible 
service at the least possible cost. 


The Wool Market 


[N contrast with the seeming inability of our domestic 
wool to advance in the face of its admittedly strong 
statistical position, it is interesting to note the course of 
the London sales which ended July 20, 1932. Closing 
prices on all grades showed advances over those of the 
fourth series. For the purpose of fair comparison, 
prices are quoted in American gold; the rates of 
exchange on the various dates also are shown. 











° Closing Opening Closing 
June 3 July 6 July 20 

Exchange $3.69 $3.54 $3.56 

70s Spinners 3314c 32%c 3334c 

64/70s Spinners 30%4c 30%c 32%c 

64/70s Topmaking 277%c 28'c 29/30c 

64s Topmaking 26%c 27%c 29c 

60s Comeback 30%4c 305%c 32¢ 

56s New Zealand 24'%4c 25%4c 27c 

50s New Zealand 167%c 177%c 19/20c 

46s New Zealand 107%c 11¥44c 1234c 

40s New Zealand 10'%4c 10%c 12-12'%c 


Our classification of grades compares with the 
English count system approximately as follows: 








64s-70s-80s oe 44s-46s _______ Low %4 Blood 
$0000 ¥, B b 

56s % Blood 40s __......Comn ” 
48s-50s 44 Blood 36s ee 
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As a protective tariff of 34 cents per pound of 
clean wool would have to be added to the London selling 
prices before such wools could enter into competition 
with our home-grown wools, it becomes difficult to 
understand why our own market should remain at such 
abnormally low levels. 

Is too much consigned wool being forced on a mar- 
ket just coming to life after many months of con- 
tinuous inactivity? We rather think this is the cause. 
Nineteen thirty-two will be remembered as a year when 
everyone solicited consignments, and instead of being 
concentrated in strong hands wool was scattered among 
a large number of selling agencies. How important it 
may be to some of these agencies to recover, quickly, 
funds for advances, freight charges, etc., and at the 
same time be relieved of the payment of further carry- 
ing charges, is best known to themselves; but the fact 
remains that offerings of consigned wools have had, and 
still continue to have, a depressing influence on the 
market. 

It would seem that this is the year in which con- 
centration of wool in the strong hands of the National 
would give promise of rich reward. At no other time 
has it seemed so important to feed wool to the mills as 
their needs require. 

The National has consistently called attention to 
the steadily accumulating need for replacement for 
men’s clothing. Perhaps it is not generally known that 
the average number of men’s suits purchased during the 
years 1929-1931 was less than two-fifths of a suit per 
capita. In other words, one suit was bought every two 
and one-half years by each male member of the Amer- 
ican family. It has been estimated that the average 
suit will last 18 months. It is plain, therefore, that a 
real vacuum does exist. In the meantime, excess stocks 
of cloth and suits were well worked off during the first 
part of 1932 at sales which registered lower prices than 
ever known. Is it not conceivable that a real boom in the 
clothing industry may develop just as soon as confidence 
becomes partly restored? 

As has previously: been stated in our letters, the 
wool markets in this country were practically at a 
standstill during the first five months of 1932. During 
this period the mills operated on part-time schedules 
only, or were shut down altogether. During June 
buying, in a moderate way, was resumed and it is 
estimated that the mills now operate at approximately 
50 per cent of capacity. Wool is still being bought on 
a restricted basis for early delivery; this also applies to 
tops and yarn. The encouraging feature is that some 
wool and some cloth can be sold, even though prices 
remain deplorably low. Fine and half-blood wool still 
retain their popularity in the market; medium and low 
crossbreds are beginning to attract more attention. 

Reference to the report on the London sales will 
show that 64s topmaking wools, comparable to Mon- 
tana, and similar Territory original-bag-wools, would 
cost, laid down in Boston duty paid, fully 60 cents 
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clean. On this basis our Territory wool of this descrip- 
tion ought to bring in this market 50 cents clean, or 
slightly better, after making very liberal allowance for 
the higher conversion cost and inferior preparation. Yet 
the market price of such Territory wool is, at this time, 
only 35 cents clean. The National will do all in its 
power to advance this price and believes that it will be 
possible to do so during the fall months, provided the 
75 million pounds of wool still remaining in the West 
will not be sacrificed. The amount of wool controlled 
by the small commission firms developed during the 
past two years is limited and cannot long continue to 
be a menace to values. The future of the market, 
therefore, is largely in the hands of the western growers 
and their bankers. 





Let Us Build Strong Local Cooperative 


Associations 


"THE success of any business organization is, of course, 

dependent upon the interest its owners take in its 
affairs. Note the policies pursued by most large cor- 
porations in recent years to induce their employes to 
become stockholders. When those most vitally affected 
begin to interest themselves in such enterprises, ultimate 
success is more apt to result. 

The National Wool Marketing Corporation is 
located in Boston, the wool center of the United States, 
but far distant from all important producing sections. 
The stockholders, however, are the 28 local co-ops, close 
at hand, each represented by a director on the National 
Board, who is at all times in close touch with its affairs. 
The growers who ship their wool to the National become 
members of their respective state or regional coopera- 
tive association. But do they attend meetings or pay 
much attention to its affairs? Unless they do, they are 
overlooking the best opportunity they ever had to build 
an institution of great possibilities and untold benefit 
to their industry. We may have to wait a while before 
another Federal Farm Board comes along with an offer 
to furnish working capital for a selling agency to 
operate exclusively for the growers’ benefit. 

We wholeheartedly endorse the following state- 
ment taken from Wallace’s Farmer: 


We need a continual effort to strengthen the base of our 
cooperative movement. While we must push on to regional 
and national programs, these larger efforts will crumble away 
unless behind them are strong local units with an informed 
and participating membership. 


Once the National can count on the support of 28 
active local units, in the welfare of which each grower- 
member is keenly interested, then there will no longer 
be any question about the success of the National move- 
ment. The grower will not then say to his co-op 
manager: “How much will YOU advance on my 
wool?” Rather will he meet with his fellow co-op 
members before the shipping season begins and then 
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and there help to determine: “How much can WE ad- 
vance on wool this year and feel that we are safe?” 
When the co-op spirit is thus firmly established co- 
operative marketing will be on a firm and sound busi- 
ness basis. 





National’s Influence in Fleece 


Wool States 


Woot growers in the large range states are apt to 
'** regard the fleece wool production as of compara- 
tively little importance. It should be remembered, 
however, that some of the choicest wool produced in 
the United States comes from the farm states of the 
East and Middlewest, and that while individual clips are 
generally small, in the aggregate the amount of wool 
produced in these states is approximately one-third of 
the production of the entire country. 

The growers in most of these states have, until the 
National came into existence, had few outlets for their 
product, outside of speculative channels. Frequently 
these small clips would pass through several hands be- 
fore reaching the manufacturer. The cost of distribu- 
tion, consequently, was quite heavy. It has been the 
experience of the National that offers of speculative 
middlemen have often been raised from 1 to 5 cents 
immediately upon the arrival of National representa- 
tives, prepared to offer competition. This has meant 
protection for everyone engaged in the production of 
wool, against unwarranted price declines. It is of con- 
siderable importance to the grower in a state like Utah 
that the price of wool in Pennsylvania and Ohio be kept 
up in proximity to values. 

Mr. Frank S. Haynes, of Geneseo, Illinois, who 
owns and operates a large chain of farms in North 
Dakota, has written to the National the following letter 
in appreciation of the manner in which his wool was 


handled: 


Larimore, North Dakota 
June 17, 1932. 


The returns of my 1931 wools shipped to the National 
pool came. to me through our state secretary, Mr. A. C. 
Bjerken, a few weeks ago, and for my tenants and myself I 
wish to commend the National for their untiring effort in 
attempting to hold the wool market on a reasonably steady 
basis during a most critical period, and finally realizing a very 
good price when the world conditions are taken into account. 


The shrinkage (loss in weight) on my wools was a little 
under three-fourths of one per cent, and the price received 
a full 50 per cent more than we could have received if we 
had sold the wool to a local buyer at the time we sent it to 
Boston. 

Have just loaded the wools from nine farms to go to 
Fargo for grading, and shipment to the National at Boston. 
We trust industrial conditions will improve so a substantial 
advance over the 31 price may be realized. 


THE NaTIoNAL Woot Grower, AUGUST, 1932 


Hundreds of letters of similar nature have been 
received by the National. 

What has been accomplished in the fleece wool 
states, through cooperation, can also be accomplished 
in the large range sections of the West and Southwest, 
whenever the growers are ready to put their shoulders 
to the wheel and to continue their support of the Na- 
tional until it has had a fair chance to prove its value. 





Examination of Wool 


S is now well known to growers in the West, the 

National has representatives in the field during the 
shearing season to estimate shrinkage and appraise the 
approximate values of individual clips; this being for 
the purpose of determining what advances can be made 
against shipping documents. As soon as may be pos- 
sible, after the wool arrives in Boston, it is more thor- 
oughly examined by a number of experienced wool men 
in the employ of the National. It is not possible, of 
course, to open each bag of a shipment, as the expense 
would be prohibitive, but 10 per cent of each clip is 
examined very carefully. In these examinations each 
appraiser works independently of all the others. If, 
after the work is completed, any appreciable differences 
in their estimates and findings exist, then a further 
examination is made. 

If any individual clip runs to a variety of grades, 
so that it cannot be sold to advantage in the original 
bags, it is assigned to a line of similar clips, from the 
district in which it originated, to be graded. At the 
time of grading there is an experienced wool man in 
attendance, who looks over each individual clip and 
gets a further careful check on its grading and shrink- 
age. Should any discrepancy arise, this man imme- 
diately catches it. If, however, any individual clip runs 
largely to one grade, and is of sufficient size to interest 
mill buyers, it is assigned to its proper line for sale in 
the original bags. 

When the mill representative comes to buy wool 
he generally examines 10 per cent of the bags and if he 
buys it he then has the privilege of examining every 
bag and to reject any off-stocks that may appear on 
the open side of the bag. This latter privilege is a long- 
established custom in the wool trade. 

From this explanation it will be clear that the ad- 
vance made at shipping time has no bearing on the 
price at which the clip may finally be sold. That will 
depend entirely on market conditions. Any advance in 
price then obtained, in excess of the advance originally 
made, will be reflected in the final returns made to 
the grower. 
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The Arizona Convention 


ITH sheepmen in attendance 

from all parts of the state, the 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
held its forty-sixth annual meeting 
at Flagstaff on July 12 and 13. 

Addressing briefly the opening 
session of the two-day gathering, 
Governor George W. P. Hunt, the 
first speaker, complimented the wool 
growers of the state on their co- 
operative efforts for bettering their 
industry. In his annual report which 
was given next, President A. A. 
Johns, the veteran head of the asso- 
ciation, sounded an optimistic note 
in stating that the lowering of taxes 
and the encouraging outlook for 
higher prices for lambs and wool 
portended the return of better times 
for the sheep industry. Other mat- 
ters discussed by him in his address 
were financial conditions, wool mar- 
keting, the condition of the mohair 
business, taxation of lands and sheep, 
forest grazing fees, national legisla- 
tion relating to the public lands and 
the need for retaining the Arizona 
Industrial Commission. 

Next in order a number of com- 
munications were read by the secre- 
tary of the association, Jerrie W. Lee, 
who is filling the vacancy left 
by Mr. H. B. Embach, now gen- 
eral manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. One 
of these announced the recent sale of 
a large quantity of Arizona mohair 
at an acceptable figure in Boston by 
the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration. 

In his address, Frank J. Hagen- 
barth, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association, reviewed 
the work of that organization dur- 
ing the past year relating to freight 
rates, grazing fees, commission 
charges, lamb marketing and the 
efforts being put forth to increase 
the consumption of lamb. 

One of the chief dangers to the 
sheep industry growing out of the 
present depression, it was pointed 


Summer Wool Grower Meetings 


out by him, was the possible loss of 
the valuable purebred herds, needed 
to maintain the high standard of our 
ewe flocks. Growers were urged by 
him to keep up their State and Na- 
tional associations. Continuing, 
President Hagenbarth said, “Times 
aren’t so bad. In the fall of 1897 I 
saw sheep sell for 75 cents a head 
and in the following year the same 
animals bring from $3 to $4 each.” 

Decreases in the production of 
wool and lambs for the current year 
will keep these products on an even 
keel despite the lowered forecast in 
consumption, it was stated by J. B. 
Wilson, field manager for the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
who was the next speaker. These 
factors coupled with the prospects 
of aid from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for western 
wool growers are the best bets in 
looking toward improvement in the 
sheep industry, Mr. Wilson said. 

A talk by Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, 
of Seligman, president of Ladies 
Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association, concerning the 
work of that organization in increas- 


ing the consumption of lamb and 


the use of wool, concluded the morn- 
ing’s session. 

In the afternoon meeting Howard 
J. Smith, state land commissioner, 
explained the policy and methods of 
his department in handling the state 
lands. Perhaps of all the speakers, 
Edward N. Wentworth, director of 
Armours Livestock Bureau, brought 
the most encouraging note of optim- 
ism to one meeting when he stated 
that cattle and hog prices are now 
moving upwards and that lamb 
prices should follow the trend of 
beef and pork. 

Prices for pasture for Arizona 
sheepmen who winter their flocks in 
the Salt and Gila River valleys will 
be lower this year than ever before 
was predicted by George W. Mickle, 
president of the Salt River Valley 
Water Users Association. The move- 
ment now under way by civic or- 


ganizations to lower taxes was also 
explained by Mr. Mickle. It was 
announced by Dean P. S. Burgess of 
the College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson, that ar- 
rangements have been made for the 
university professors to aid sheep- 
men in solving many of the problems 
that are now facing them. Meetings 
with this end in view will be held 
with sheep owners by the university 
heads at various places in the state 
later in the year. 

Others who addressed the after- 
noon meeting were Frank C. W. 
Pooler, district forester, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico; W. T. Treleaven, 
livestock agent for the Santa Fe 
Railroad, Kansas City, Mo.; F. L. 
Hanna, district freight and passenger 
agent, Santa Fe Railroad, Phoenix, 
Arizona; Wayne Thornburg, cattle- 
man, Phoenix, Arizona; Dr. L. E. 
Swanson, U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
M. T. Hazelton, president, Bank of 
Arizona, Prescott, Arizona. 

An enjoyable barbeque supper and 
dance given by the members of the 
association for their friends and 
visitors ended the day’s activities. 

The sessions held on the second 
day were given over to the reports 
of committees, collections of assess- 
ments and dues and the election of 
officers for the next year. 


The resolutions adopted were as 
follows: ; 

Protesting against the movement 
on foot to abolish the Arizona In- 
dustrial Commission. 

Appreciating the work of the 
Arizona legislature for the past years 
in matching federal funds for pred- 
atory animal and rodent extermina- 
tion campaigns. 

Thanking Judge Frank Harrison 
of the Superior Court, Ramon Aso, 
officers of the association, the va- 
rious speakers and others for their 
work in helping to make the meeting 


a success. 











The Officers 


As a testimonial of satisfaction and 
appreciation for the manner in 
which the affairs of the association 
have been conducted, A. A. (Tony) 
Johns of Prescott was re-elected 
president of the organization for the 
tenth term. 

Other officers elected were Chas. 
E. Burton of Williams, first vice 
president; Burr W. Porter of Win- 
slow, second vice president; C. W. 








Davis of Kingman, third vice presi- 
dent; Jerrie W. Lee of Phoenix, 
secretary-treasurer. The seven mem- 
bers of the board of directors were 
all re-elected. They are T. E. Pollock 
and Geo. Campbell of Flagstaff, 
T. J. Hudspeth of Seligman, Lou 
Charlebois of Wickenburg, Eugene 
Campbell of Ash Fork, Geo. H. 
Wilbur of Mesa and H. C. Caveness 


of Phoenix. 
Bert Haskett. 








The Colorado Convention 


ROUSING and constructive 
convention was staged by the 
Colorado wool growers at Montrose, 
July 25 and 26. 
It was the Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association. While the or- 


ganization is comparatively young, 
it has a very strong place in the Col- 
orado industry. The reason for this 
is not far to seek. It is shown in the 
topics and character of the resolu- 
tions resulting from the delibera- 
tions of the convention as given in 
substance in this report. 

Visitors from other states were 
profuse in their expressions of ad- 
miration and commendation for the 
spirit shown by the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association, and the large 
attendance that came to Montrose. 
At the close of the convention, 
James G. Brown of Montrose was 
selected as president to succeed R. 
E. Sellers. Norman Winder of 
Steamboat Springs was elected first 
vice president. His city was also 
chosen for the holding of the next 
convention. William T. Fitzpatrick 
was the second vice president, and 
Robert MacIntosh continues as sec- 
retary. 

In the opening ceremonies on the 
morning of Monday, July 25, the 
response to the address of welcome 
was delivered by Senator. Frank H. 
Means, Saguache, Colorado. The 
Senator dealt constructively with 
sheep conditions and problems, as 
his background of successful sheep 


operations qualifies him to do. The 
first principal address was given by 
President F. J. Hagenbarth of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 
Mr. Hagenbarth was reported in the 
Denver Record Stockman as “hav- 
ing searched his information bag 
and brought forth bits of encour- 
agement for the wool men of Colo- 
rado.” . 

“We have lain so close to the bot- 
tom in our affairs,” said Mr. Hagen- 
barth, “that most anything can 
mean an upward trend. I begin in- 
deed to see signs of increased prices. 
The upturn in hogs and cattle has 
been of helpful nature. The short- 
age of market material this year, 
owing to severe losses of the winter, 
the marketing of young ewes and 
other features is likely to be 20 per 
cent. Good ranges in the West are 
encouraging.” 


Finances and Losses 


Finances and marketing problems 
are now necessarily uppermost in the 
minds of wool growers everywhere. 
The Colorado program was laid out 
to provide the best of information 
and opinion on these lines. The 
principal financial address was by 
W. E. Fisher, secretary of the Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank, Wichita, Kan- 
sas. §. Grover Rich discussed the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Rich is the manager of 
the Bankers Livestock Loan Com- 
pany at Salt Lake City, which is dis- 
counting with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 
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A convention resolution asked 
that the R. F. C. should include 
grazing land and range rights along 
with livestock in making loans to 
stockmen. 

C. N. Arnett, president of the 
Intermountain Livestock Marketing 
Association, which is affiliated with 
the National Livestock Marketing 
Association, told of the financial 
help offered through these market- 
ing associations to stockmen. 

The convention also expressed 
disapproval of the policy being pur- 
sued by the Colorado State Bank 
Commissioner in requiring bankers 
to reduce loan values on sheep to 
very low figures. 


Lamb Advertising 


This important subject and the 
undertakings and accomplishments 
of wool growers generally, acting 
through the National Wool Grow 
ers Association, were discussed by 
Erle Racey of the Tracy-Lock>- 
Dawson firm of Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. Racey had at the previous 
convention, presented the plans that 
were in formation in 1931. On this 
occasion, he reported the results of 
the limited undertakings of the Na- 
tional Association in 1931, particu- 
larly the increased sales resulting 
from the test sales campaign con- 
ducted in Omaha, Nebraska, in No- 
vember last. That Colorado plainly 
announced its determination to con- 
tinue in the lamb advertising work 
is shown by the following resolu- 
tion adopted at the close of the 
session. 

Whereas, the national lamb advertising 
campaign has in the opinion of those in a 
position to know, materially aided the move- 
ment of three-fourths of a million more 
lambs this year than last without further 
demoralization of prices, and, 

Whereas, the initial intensive sales drive 
in Omaha last winter showed an actual, 
checked increase in consumption of more 
than 60 per cent the first month of the 
campaign, and, 

Whereas, the increase of lamb consump- 
tion is vital to profitable lamb prices in the 
future, 

Be it Resolved, that the Colorado State 
Wool Growers Association endorse the cam- 
paign being conducted by the National 
Wool Growers Association and pledge their 
continued support to this important phase 
of our lamb marketing problem. 
























Public Lands 


The sentiment of Colorado sheep- 
men, as expressed by the conven- 
tion, runs strongly for federal con- 
trol of the public domain. The 
Colton and some other bills intro- 
duced during the last session of Con- 
gress were endorsed, but the conven- 
tion went further and objected to 
the creation of any further bureaus 
for grazing control, preferring that 
the public domain be administered 
by the Forest Service. It was also 
recommended that Utah and Colo- 
rado sheep interests should cooperate 
for the establishment of a common 
control of the lands in the two 
states because of the large interstate 
movement from Colorado to Utah 
in winter, and from Utah to Colo- 
rado in the summer. 

The principal address on public 
lands was delivered by the Honor- 
able Charles J. Moynihan, a member 
of the President’s Committee on the 
Conservation and Administration of 
the Public Domain. 


Stockyards and Markets 


L. M. Pexton, manager of the 
Denver Union Stockyards Com- 
pany, discussed the efforts to retain 
the sale-in-transit privilege at the 
Denver market. The convention 
went on record as being strongly in 
favor of having it retained at Den- 
ver, Salt Lake, and Ogden, and at 
feeding points where it is now ef- 
fective and of having it reinstated 
at the Missouri River and other 
markets. 

Colorado wool growers also au- 
thorized by resolution the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three to 
make an immediate investigation to 
ascertain whether or not stockyard 
and commission charges at the Den- 
ver market might not be reduced. 


The packers’ position on some of 
the sheepmen’s problems was hand- 
led by F. M. Simpson of Swift and 
Company, and President Baldwin of 
the Missouri Pacific lines talked on 
transportation affairs. 
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Forest Grazing Fees 


The question of forest grazing 
fees was given considerable atten- 
tion fby the Colorado sheepmen. 
While Mr. John H. Hatton, assistant 
regional forester, did not go into de- 
tail on it, his discussion of the con- 
dition and administration of the for- 
est ranges in Colorado showed a very 
sympathetic attitude on the part of 
the Forest Service office at Denver, 
which was highly appreciated by the 
sheepmen. 


The convention passed this resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas, stockmen are compelled to ef- 
fect reductions in every item of their ex- 
pense in order to have any prospect of 
continuing as producers of food and cloth- 
ing in the reorganized economic structure 
of our country, and 

Whereas, they have adjusted all factors of 
expense that are under their own control, 
and 

Whereas ,the present scale of charges by 
the government for grazing on the national 
forests was based on the highest price levels 
ever known, namely in 1927, and, 

Whereas, in his decision and order of 
January 25, 1927, for enforcement of said 
scale of charges the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture did give assurance that these charges 
would be revised for the ten-year period be- 
ginning in 1935 “should there be a material 
change in conditions existing then as com- 
pared with those existing now (1927) 


which affect the elements entering into an’ 


equitable determination of fair compensa- 
tion for grazing on national forests,” and, 

Whereas, the Secretary has recognized the 
very great change that already has come 
about, by granting a temporary reduction 
for the year 1932 and there is no reason 
or occasion for waiting until 1935 to bring 
into effect “the method proposed by Mr. 
Casement of relating grazing fees to the 
current market value of livestock,” for the 
reason that it is apparent to all that revo- 
lutionary change is already upon us; 
‘Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
urge the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
sider the present situation in connection 
with the terms of the decision of 1927, and 
to have inaugurated such steps as may be 
needed to permit within this year the an- 
nouncement of a new scale of grazing fees 
in accordance with conditions as they are, 
and with the original policy of the govern- 
ment as announced in 1905. 


Wool Marketing 


The beneficial results and some of 
the difficult problems of cooperative 
wool marketing, as brought out by 
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the operation of the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, were out- 
lined before the convention by J. B. 
Wilson, the western representative 
of the Corporation, and James A. 
Hooper, secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, discussed some 
of the angles of cooperative market- 
ing from the standpoint of the local 
association and its members. 


Taxation 


The Colorado convention urged 
and, in fact, demanded a more econ- 
omical handling of all state offices. 
They declared by resolution that the 
reduction in corporation tax values 
and those on city and farm property 
had so greatly decreased the revenue 
of the state, that it was imperative 
that all tax spending officials and 
employes (educational and _ state 
boards, county and state officials, 
and those in charge of tax-maintain- 
ed institutions, should cut all unnec- 
essary expense and travel and reduce 
their operating costs to conform 
with the present tax revenue. 





Idaho Ram Sale 


HE Eleventh Annual Ram Sale 

of the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association was held at Filer, August 
10. Nine hundred rams, prirfcipally 
Hampshires and Suffolks, were 
offered and all but about 80 head 
were disposed of. A number of lots 
were passed through the ring un- 
sold but found buyers on the same 
day after the close of the auction. 

Prices were disappointing to sell- 
ers and somewhat surprising to 
buyers. General averages have not 
yet been published. A pen of five 
yearling Hampshires, consigned by 
W. F. Turner, brought $36 each. 
Hampshire yarlings from the flock 
of S. W. McClure, Bliss, sold in small 
pens from $20 to $25 per head. H. 
L. Finch, Soda Springs, sold one pen 
of five at $25 per head. 

Laidlaw & Brockie’s Suffolk year- 
lings in pens brought from $16 to 
$22 per head. Other lots sold at $11 
and $12, with a few at $9 and $10. 








SUFFOLK SHEEP EXHIBITED AT THEIR BEST 


CHAMPION FLOCK ON VIEW AT BRANTHAM 





A Stranger’s Pleasing Tribute to the Breed 


(Reprinted from East Anglian Daily Times, Friday, October 16, 1931) 


“The Suffolk 





sheep is the only 

breed that is n 
holding its own. | 350% 
‘The others have " 
tumbled down in 
price, but the 
suffolk has fully 
maintained its 
price level.” 
This observation 
from a Northern 
Counties agricul- 
turist was made 
at Brantham on 
Thursday, when 
the champion 
flock of Suffolk 
sheep owned by 
Messrs. John R. 
Keeble and Son 
was on view to 
a record number 
of those inter- 
ested in the 
breed. The own- 
ers, who possess 
a flock handed, 
down from an- 
other generation 
of the Keeble 
family, while be- 
ing gratified at 
the opportunity of welcoming flockmasters 
and their shepherds from Essex, Suffolk, 
Cambs, and distant counties, derived particu- 
lar pleasure in the brief visit of the President 
of the Suffolk Sheep Society in the Right 
Hon. E. G. Pretyman. His impaired health, 
from which, happily, he has made a fair 
recovery, only permitted him to make a short 
stay in which to inspect Messrs. Keeble’s 
fine stock, and to chat with a few of his 
many agricultural friends and acquaintances. 
Members of the Suffolk Sheep Society in 
particular are not unmindful of Mr. Prety- 
man’s strenuous efforts to promote the in- 
terests of Suffolk sheep, as well as the agri- 
cultural industry in general, and it was there- 
fore a matter for peculiar pleasure that many 
of them were able personally to express their 
sincere regard for him, their appreciation of 
all that he had done for the farming industry, 
and their deep regret that his health did not 
permit, much as he desired, to participate 
in the day’s proceedings. 


An Outstanding Ram 


Most of the best-known breeders of Suf- 
folk sheep were among the visitors, and they 
had to concede that the judges of the com- 
petition, who were Mr. S. R. Sherwood, the 
vice-president, and Mr. A. N. Bocock, were 
correct in their judgment that a ram lamb 
on which a high value is set is not only out- 
standing in the breed today, but is absolutely 
the best within the memory of the oldest 
breeder of Suffolk sheep. This animal, sired 
by a sheep bought from Mr. G. A. Good- 
child, is, to use the comment of Mr. S. R. 
Sherwood, “the best-grown and heaviest ram 
lamb I have ever seen.” This animal is ex- 
ceptionally clean in his wool, stands extra- 
ordinarily well, with his legs well on the out- 
side. He is good in his scrag, excellent -in 
his back and loins, and has well-filled legs 
of mutton. In addition, this model of a 
Suffolk sheep has a good, bold head. 

The flock ewes, ranging from shearlings 
to full-mouth sheep, were all over typical 
Suffolks, being sheep of a good length, with 
not a semblance of any grey wool about 
them. Showing a lot of breed character, 
they were good in the heads, being very 
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wide between the ears. Shown in nice breed- 
ing condition, these ewes make, as results 
have proved, an excellent ram breeding flock. 


The ewe lambs, which were equally meri- 
torious, were likewise perfectly clean in the 
wools, possessed beautiful heads, besides 
being exceptionally well grown. Short on the 
leg, with great depth and rare size, these 
shapely characteristic Suffolks were extreme- 
ly uniform and uphold the general high 
character of the Brantham flock in the suc- 
cessful management of which the owners do 
not hesitate to pay high tribute to the 
shepherd (Harold Rush), who, as it is in- 
teresting to relate, comes of a long line of 
shepherds of that name. 

At the luncheon proceedings, Lady Owen- 
Mackenzie, who is Mr. Keeble’s landlord, 
deputized for Mr. Pretyman, on whose be- 
half she expressed regret that through doc- 
tor’s orders he was forbidden to attend. 
Lady Owen-Mackenzie gained the plaudits 
of the large company when she said Mr. 
Pretyman had shown his real interest in 
the breed by attending the view for a short 
time. The success of the cup winners was 
proposed by Lady Owen-Mackenzie, who 
specially congratulated Mr. John Keeble and 
his son in winning no less than three of the 
principal cups, including the gold cup for 
the champion flock. 


Mr. John Keeble's Breed Retrospect 


When Mr. John Keeble made acknowl- 
edgment on behalf of himself and his co- 
cupwinners, he disclaimed any credit for the 
success achieved by the Brantham flock that 
day, as the honors rested with his son and 
the shepherd. The older breeders, like him- 
self, must leave the active work to the 
younger generation, to whom he appealed 
to maintain the prestige of the breed. In the 
course of some interesting references to the 
past history of Suffolk sheep, Mr. Keeble 
said he was particularly pleased to find that 
there was one man alive who was on the 
original Committee which took in hand the 
formation of the Suffolk Sheep Society in 
1886. That was the Hon. Stanhope Tol- 
lemache, whose home was in the adjoining 


Sheep, Winners of the Breed Society's Gold Cup. 





parish of Bentley. Among others associated 
with him in the birth of the Society was the 
father of Mr. S. R. Sherwood, who was still 
one of the most active members, although 
now not a breeder. There was also Mr. 
Samuel Goodchild, who he was delighted to 
hear from Mr. G. A. Goodchild, was still 
alive. Mr. Keeble stressed the point that 
present-day breeders owed a very great deal 
to those who started and carried on thx 
breed forty years ago. Their difficulties in 
endeavoring to breed true to type were far 
greater than anything present breeders were 
up against. He noticed that in Vol. 3 there 
was a picture of a fine ram, Sailor Prince, 
owned by Mr. Gittus; it was a model of a 
sheep, but unfortunately he did not appear 
to have done much good in the way of get- 
ting typical stock. Their predecessors had a 
great struggle to overcome such troubles, 
and he hoped they would appreciate that as 
with this great country, which had been made 
by those who had gone before, so was it 
with Suffolk sheep. He recalled that the late 
Mr. G. M. Sexton, the founder of the auc- 
tioneering firm bearing his name, was a 
far-seeing man; he helped to found the Shire 
Horse Society as well as the Suffolk Horse 
Society, while he was also actively interested 
in Suffolk sheep. He could not help feeling 
that Suffolk was a wonderful county when 
they recalled who were the great men in live 
stock breeding who had gone before, and 
when they also remembered the name it had 
made in the pedigree live stock world. Its 
breeds had gone all over the world and to 
prosper in distant lands. Mr. Keeble men- 
tioned that one of the original flock owners 
in the first volume was Mr. W. E. Wilson, 
of Hadleigh, a supporter of the three county 
breeds. Mr. Wilson was still alive, and he 
was pleased to know that he had celebrated 


-his golden wedding only last Monday. In 


briefly referring to his own flock, Mr. Keeble 
said it was started by his father in 1870, and 
in the interim they had been successful in 
gradually improving the sheep after having 
fixed the type. Forty years ago they were 
troubled with gay ears and black tails, but 
these had been successfully bred out. He 
thought it was wonderful how combinations 
worked. His father won the champion cuj 
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in 1900, and his shepherd was the grand- 
father of the shepherd who had largely help- 
ed in the winning of the trophy in the 
present occasion. It therefore looked as if 
the Rushes and the Keebles made a very 
strong combination. It was a matter of 
interest to know that his shepherd’s grand- 
father was still alive and would have been 
present that day but for an accident. 


The Premier Breed of Sheep 


There was not a doubt, said Mr. Keeble, 
as events had proved, that the Suffolk sheep 
was the premier breed of its kind in the 
world. It used to be said when he was a 
boy that the three breeds were the three S’s, 
the Shropshire sheep, the Shire horse and 
the Shorthorn. One hardly ever heard of the 
Shropshire now; everywhere sheep-breeders 
were wanting Suffolks. The beef Shorthorn, 
which used to fetch tremendous prices years 
ago, was now making hardly anything. Shire 
horses were not what they were. The Suffolk 
sheep was on the crest of the wave and they 
wanted to keep it there. They would, how- 
ever, fail in this and would do the breed 
irreparable harm if they did not kill but 
saved for breeding a lot of bad rams. Shep- 
herds and their employers must see to it 
that no one saved a bad ram, but sent it 
to the butcher. It was an unfortunate thing, 
although it was a fact, that the man who 
bought a bad ram for three guineas would 
make as much fuss about it as if he had 
bought one for sixty guineas. 

Mr. Keeble concluded by appealing to agri- 
culturists to send a message to the politicians 
demanding that agriculture should be given 
a square deal. If that was done they could 
help the old country. They would then try 
to grow good crops and produce the best of 
sheep. In that way they would be doing 
their best for the old country. 

Mr. Clement Smith, in paying a tribute 
to the energetic and painstaking work of the 
shepherds, and particularly those whose 
flocks had participated in the cups won that 
day, said when they had good men they must 
trust them. He sincerely believed they 
could trust their shepherds. A man who took 
a pride in his flock could be depended upon 
to attend to his job. Such men naturally 
did not like to be interfered with. There was 
no doubt Mr. Keeble had a very capable 
shepherd. He had always heard the Rushes 
spoken well of, and when a man named Rush 
applied to him to be his shepherd he said, 
“Come along.” That man had produced him 
32 lambs to the score. 

Mr. Fred Sams, the Hollesley flock shep- 
herd, voiced the thanks of his colleagues for 
the kindly sentiments expressed. 


More Entries for Inter-Breed 
Contests Needed 


The services of the judges were formally 
acknowledged by Capt. Frank Keeble, and 
Mr. S. R. Sherwood, in the course of some 
jocular references to Mr. John Keeble and 








A Model Suffolk Ram from the Brantham Flock. 


his live stock breeding activities, said, after 
what Mr. Keeble had revealed that day, that 
not only had he a son and grandson to fol- 
low in his wake, but that the shepherd had 
also a son to follow him. Commenting on 
the flock, Mr. Sherwood said it was the 
best the judges had adjudicated upon. They 
saw the sheep under the best conditions, and 
he was convinced that the ewe lambs would 
develop into excellent shearling sheep. He 
said that he had a very comfortable ride 
round to the several flocks with his co-judge, 
but he feared he would have had a very dif- 
ferent experience if he had gone round with 
Mr. John Keeble in his farm car, particularly 
when they recalled he was full of the hunting 
spirit. 

Mr. Sherwood made a strong plea for 
greater support on the part of Suffolk sheep 
breeders in the Smithfield Show carcass 
competition. Entries of Suffolk sheep in’ 
these classes, which were inexpensive to 
enter, had been far too scarce at the last few 
shows, and, in view of the great value at- 
taching to these competitions, he did hope 
that more breeders would provide entries, 
and in particular those in Essex, who turned 
out such excellent sheep. 

Success to the Suffolk sheep breed and 
its Society formed the basis of some inter- 
esting observations from Col. Nicholson, a 
visitor from Staffordshire, who is the owner 
of one of the finest studs of Shire horses in 
the country. Remarking that he was a 
stranger in a strange land, Col. Nicholson 





Pen of Three Suffolk Ewe Lambs, Awarded First Prize and Championship Over All Breeds 
at the Smithfield Fat Stock Show, London, England, December, 1928. 
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paid a high tribute to the breed when he 
remarked that there was not any part of the 
world where the sheep of this. breed were 
not known. He could not help saying that 
it was the only breed that was holding its 
own. The prices at the sales showed that 
sheep of all other breeds had been tumbling 
down, while the Suffolk sheep had maintained 
its high level of prices, Referring specifically 
to some sheep of the Suffolk breed that had 
been sent into Shropshire and Staffordshire, 
Col. Nicholson said they had not been too 
good. He mentioned that it was highly 
desirable that they send only rams which 
were a credit to the breed. While they in his 
county were not sheep farmers in the strict- 
est sense of the term, they did want a really 
good sheep, and unless good ram lambs were 
sent the breed would not spread as it could 
do in Shropshire and Staffordshire. 


Mr. L. Haywood Smith replied for the 
Society. 


Thanks were accorded to Lady Owen- 
Mackenzie for her presence in the chair by 
Major “Norman Everett, after she had dis- 
tributed the cups to the winners as follows: 
Brooks cup, 2UU to 350 ewes, Messrs. John 
R. Keeble and Son; reserve, Mr. F. A. Gir- 
ling. Eagle cup, 100 to 200 ewes, Mr. R. H. 
Foa; reserve, Mr. F. W. Clarke. Sainsbury 
cup, 50 to 100 ewes, Mr. John Long. Bristol 
champion gold cup, Messrs. John R. Keeble 
and Son; reserve, Mr. R. H. Foa. Pretyman 
cup, best ewe lambs, Messrs, John R. Keeble 
and Sons; reserve, Mr. R. H. Foa. 


Awards and prizes were presented to the 
shepherds as follow: Harold Rush (Messrs. 
Keeble’s shepherd), John Edwards (Mr. 
Foa’s shepherd), Albert Hunt (Mr. J. Long’s 
shepherd), L. Cooper (Mr. F. W. Clarke’s 
shepherd), G. Bailey (Mr. F. A. Gosling’s 
shepherd). 

The Secretary (Mr. Guy Lempriere) an- 
nounced that in the recent South African 
Fat Stock Show at Johannesburg, which is 
akin to the Smithfield Show in this country, 
a pen of Suffolk wether sheep, competing 
against 400 others of different breeds and 
crosses, secured the supreme championship. 
He also mentioned as a matter of interest, 
as showing the demand for Suffolk sheep, 
that 22 shearling rams and 123 ram lambs 
sold from the Newmarket flock of the Earl 
of Ellesmere this year had averaged £17. 









With the 


Suggestions For Winter Pro- 
grams of Ladies Auxiliary to 


the Utah Wool Growers 


Association 


Plan Your Work; Work 
Your Plan” 


LF us plan our work, having al- 

ways in mind our goals—to 
know every possible way, beginning 
always at home wearing wool dresses, 
giving gifts of wool; serving lamb 
(preferably the cheapen cuts) at en- 
tertainments and parties; Wednes- 
day—Lamb Day. 

First meeting to be given over to 
President’s address, reading of con- 
stitutions and by-laws, current 
events. 

“Current Events in the Industry” 
as a short talk at every meeting is a 
most important part of the program. 
It keeps us up to date. Can be 
culled from National Wool Grower, 
newspapers and other magazines. 

Hostesses at every meeting create 
a feeling of good fellowship and 
sociability. It is well to appoint 
them at the beginning of the fall 
work when you get out your pro- 
grams and assign the parts on it. 
Then every participant knows his 
assignment and can plan and prepare 
accordingly. Every program should 
have some entertaining features— 
music, reading, etc. Have at least 
one social a year. 

To begin the meeting with a 
luncheon gets the members there on 
time and promotes a feeling of in- 
formality. 

Suggested topics: 

1. Wool—Its grades, uses and price con- 
ditions governing same. (Wool buyer or one 
familiar with that branch of the business.) 

2. Development of materials used in 
women’s clothing. (Home Economics teacher 
or County Demonstrator. ) 

3. All Wool—Why? Advantage of all 
wool materials over mixtures—wearing 


quality, warmth, comfort. 


4. Relative cost of production of wool 
and lamb at home and abroad. 








OFFICERS OF THE LADIES AUXILIARY 
TO THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, President, Seligman, 

Arizona. 

Harlan Hill, National Director, Prosser, 

Washington. 

W. O. Stewart, First Vice President, 

Yakima, Washington. 

. A. R. Buckley, Second Vice President, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

. W. A. Epperson, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Howbert, Colorado. 

S. Grover Rich, Chairman, Legislative 

Committee, 1400 Yale Avenue, Salt 

Lake City, Utah. 

J. R. Eliason, Press Correspondent, 
1606 South Fourth East, Salt Lake 

City, Utah. 


All chapters are requested to send their 
reports of activities to the Press Corres- 
pondent. 
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5. Why do we market our wool in the 
grease? 

6. The future of the sheep industry. 

7. Types of sheep and resultant wool. 

8. Mutton, lamb—different cuts and 
how to order and prepare same. 

9. Lamb menus and recipes. 
favorite recipe and exchange.) 

10. Aims of National Organization of 
our industry as to advertising, legislation, 
protection, marketing. (Given by National 
or State officer.) 


(Bring 


11. Benefits of organization in other in- 
dustries. 

12. What an active auxiliary can accom- 
plish. 

13. History of sheep in world, United 


States, Utah, and our local communities. A 
short discussion should follow every lecture. 
We cannot educate the world to know “our 


wares,” until we know them ourselves. 


Decide what you yourselves desire 
to know about your industry, what 
angles you wish to study first, and 
then plan your programs. 

“Believe in yourself, believe in 
humanity, believe in the success of 
your undertaking. Love your work. 
Work, hope, trust. Keep in touch 
with today. Teach yourself to be 
practical and up-to-date and sen- 
sible. You cannot fail.” 

The importance of legislative 
study in your club programs cannot 
be overestimated. 

Current legislative measures pend- 
ing before the Congress should be 





Women's Auxiliaries 


studied and discussed until every 
phase of the different laws is thor- 
oughly understood by all members 
of your group. Know the man who 
introduces each bill, and be able to 
discuss the merits of the measure in- 
telligently. After all, it is only 
through legislation that we can pro- 
tect our industry. 

The conservation of our forests, 
the public domain of the West, the 
number and the location of our na- 
tional parks, and their relation to 
our grazing lands, together with an 
understanding of the laws that deter- 
mine our grazing fees, etc., are all 
subjects that should be given study 
and consideration by the wool grow- 
ers’ auxiliaries. 

Additional suggestions along this 
line can be had by writing to Mrs. 
S. Grover Rich, 1400 Yale Avenue, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, who was re- 
cently appointed National Chairman 
on Legislation. 

There is unlimited material in the 
National Wool Grower from month 
to month. A profitable program 
can be arranged from its pages at 
any time. Your program commit- 
tees may obtain suggestive subjects 
and those who take part may obtain 
matter. Use your magazine as a 
text, past numbers and current 
issues. 

Some chapters have found it in- 
teresting and profitable to work on 
projects such as quilt and rug 
making. 





Your Page 
"THs page of the National Wool 


Grower is set aside for reports on 
the activities of the Auxiliaries to 
the wool growers’ associations. To 
make it serve the best interests of the 
Auxiliaries, the support of the state 
and local units in sending in reports 
of their work is necessary. Material 
for this page should be sent before 
the first of each month to Mrs. J. R. 
Eliason, Press Correspondent for the 
National Auxiliary, 1606 South 


Fourth East, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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The Lamb Markets in July 


Chicago 


DECLINE of approximately $1 
‘% per hundred in lamb values 
during July represented adjustment 
to new crop levels. Late in the 
month the market reacted slightly, 
but favorably. At the low spot $6 
was a common price for good lambs, 
compared with $7 early in the 
month when the top was $7.50, 
against $6.50 late. 

With the exception of an occa- 
sional and usually inexplicable spurt, 
the downward trend was uninter- 
rupted, killers dictating terms most 
of the time. July developed an in- 
creasing proportion of western range 
lambs, witnessed subsidence of the 
southern movement, and marked the 
final stage of a heavy run of Mis- 
souri natives. Dressed trade was 
somewhat erratic due to high tem- 
peratures, especially in the East. Re- 
ceipts at the major markets were 
somewhat less than in July, 1931; 
the deficiency being offset at in- 
terior slaughter points, which are 
steadily absorbing a larger propor- 
tion of production. 

Peak was reached July 7, so far as 
prices were concerned, when $7.50 
was paid for choice lambs. This was 
repeated the following week, but 
from that time on a continuous 
slump occurred until the top was $6. 
From this a violent but: brief reac- 
tion carrying the top to $6.85 aston- 
ished the trade. This spurt was not 
justified by general conditions, the 
needs of one Chicago packer being 
responsible. This concern had been 
practically shut out on the previous 
session, forcing it to cover its re- 
quirements. The previous day the 
top had been $6.25 and before the 
close of the session on which $6.85 
was made, $6.25 was again at the 
head of the price list. Those in the 
trade who scented a battle between 
buying interests were disappointed. 

A $7.50 top appeared during the 
first two weeks of the month. The 
first week $6 to $7.25 bought a large 


proportion of the lamb supply. This 
was due to elimination of the Mon- 
day supply owing to the National 
holiday, which reduced slaughter for 
that week materially and effectively 
cleaned up chill room accumulation. 
The close of the week found prices 
50 cents to $1 higher, negligible 
sorting taken into consideration, and 
ewe values remained stationary. Put- 
ting prices up in this manner justi- 
fied hoisting a danger signal, al- 
though the clean-up in dressed trade 
deferred the break. On the crest of 
this rise, $6.25@7.25 took the bulk 
of lambs, yearlings sold at $4@5, 
and fat ewes at $1.50@2.25. 


Early trade of the second week 
was maintained at high levels until 
dressed trade had been relieved, but 
when the plunge came it was abrupt. 
A two-sided market developed at 
midweek, shippers and city butchers 
paying $7@7.25, while packers bid 
$6.50 down. When the inevitable 
break had run its course, $6 was the 
limit on packer account, a few 
closely: sorted natives going to out- 
siders at $6.25@6.50. Throwout 
lambs dropped to a $3.50@4 basis, 
yearlings followed lambs to $3.75@ 
4.75. Choice lightweight ewes went 
to $2.25, heavy ewes realizing $1.50 
@1.75. A heavy run at all markets 
that week filled coolers and resulted 
in a crash in dressed meat prices. 


Early in the third week a healthier 
tone developed, but it was indicated 
by activity rather than higher prices, 
hot weather exerting a detrimental 
influence on consumption. During 
this period low levels for the season 
were uncovered. Coincidentally, the 
major supply source shifted from 
South to West, Washington and 
Idaho contributing heavily. Lack of 
competition was indicated by a nar- 
row spread, bulk of the range lambs 
selling 10 cents per hundred apart. 
Nothing passed $6.35, that price 
being paid by city butchers; bulk 
of the range lambs cashed at $5.75@ 
5.85, with a sprinkling at $5.50 and 
some thin farm-grown westerns sell- 


ing down to $4.75. Killers took 
most of the throwout western lambs 
at $4.50, a few loads averaging 68@ 
75 pounds going to feeders at the 
same price. At the close, $6.25 was 
the practical top on western lambs. 
Fed yearlings sold at $4@4.75, most 
of the slaughter ewes realizing $1.50 
@2. 
During the final week a jumpy 
market developed, the top climbing 
from $6.25 to $6.85 on a single ses- 
sion. This gain was speedily effaced, 
but at the close of the week and 
month, the market showed a healthy 
undertone, choice western lambs 
going to $6.30, without sort, top 
natives holding at $6.50. <A string 
of 70 to 78-pound westerns sold at 
$6.25, while the bulk of native lambs 
cashed at $5.75@6.25, throwout 
lambs earning $3.50@4 and slaugh- 
ter ewes, $1.50@2.25. Range ewes 
carrying a sprinkling of yearlings 
reached $3. 

At the corresponding period of 
1931, the best range lambs were sell- 
ing at $7.50@7.75; ewes from $3.50 
down. 

The course of the July market 
while somewhat fitful did not sur- 
prise the trade. Supply was erratic, 
which had a tendency to develop a 
choppy dressed market. At intervals 
killers’ displayed an appetite and al- 
ways when a little outside competi- 
tion developed, sorting was less 
drastic and the scaleward movement 
prompter. Among the features of 
the month were: 


Large percentage of lambs reach- 
ing Chicago direct from other mar- 
kets in packer ownership, which did 
not improve trading conditions. 

Gradual concentration of the bulk 
of the western lamb crop at western 
markets, growers showing prefer- 
ence for short hauls, curtailment of 
expense and reduction of shrinkage. 

Large percentage of “seconds” in 
the western run that went direct to 
killers. 

Apathy of feeders, western lambs 
available carrying excessive weight. 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer's prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 















Marketing Western Wools 
Since 1921 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS 


461 Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - 
California - Nevada 


Idaho 
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on every saddle or harness. Buy direct 
from the factory. No middleman’s profit. 
Send for free catalog—maker to consumer. 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 


The FRED MUELLER 
SA + a , 
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Subsidence of the previously 
heavy Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Texas movement. 

Scarcity of native lambs at 
Chicago and eastern markets owing 
to feed plenitude. 

Tendency of native and western 
lamb prices to get out of line, mak- 
ing for wide fluctuations when re- 
adjustment became necessary. 

Irregularity of supply from day 
to day and week to week, shippers 
holding out on breaks to nurse the 
market. 

Good dressing percentages on the 
bulk of the early run of range 
lambs. 

Light sorts on western “lambs, 
killers showing preference for a one- 
price trade as they were under the 
necessity of taking practically the 
entire crop. 

Low prices for cull natives despite 
a broad market for such product. 

Refusal of feeders to buy heavy 
second cuts of western lambs, throw- 
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KING BROS. COMPANY 


Laramie, Wyoming 
RAMBOUILLET AND CORRIEDALE 
RANGE RAMS 
ALSO STUD RAMS 
1,000 Purebred Registered Yearling’ Corriedale Ewes. 
500 Registered and Purebred Yearling Rambouillet Ewes. 


3,000 Registered and Purebred Ewe Lambs, Fall Delivery. 
Also, Two Fitted Show Flocks of Rambouillets and Corriedales. 
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Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








Oldest pure blood flock in 
Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 


Arizona. 
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For prices write or wire 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 











ing them into killers’ hands. Feeders 
reluctant to buy lambs over 60 
pounds. 

An upturn in the fat ewe market 
but not sufficient to justify market- 
ing in considerable numbers. 

Keen competition between city 
butchers and packers on choice, 
closely sorted lambs, resulting in an 
out-of-line top. 

Increasing proportion of western 
lambs in the crop. 

Lack of discrimination against 
heavy lambs, up to the 100-pound 
line. 

Large percentage of Washington 
lambs marketed at St. Paul, Minn. 

Continued heavy slaughter at east- 
ern points, a large percentage of the 
lambs handled there coming from 
the Middle South. 

Texas has lived up to its reputa- 
tion this season. ‘Looks as though 
they will be coming from that quar- 
ter all summer, or as long as killers 
will buy them,” said a trader. How- 
ever, the trade has absorbed a mass 
of product cut from lambs, year- 
lings, and two-year-old wethers 
costing $2.25 to $4.50 at Fort 
Worth, indicating an outlet for low 
grade meat. 

Dressed trade has been healthy 
much of the time. During early 
summer hot spells, complaint was 
heard in killing circles, but every 
short run developed urgent demand. 
Dressed prices fluctuated somewhat 
wildly, although little money was 
lost. Small killers handling the bet- 
ter grade of lambs were keen con- 
tenders for top lambs, making tops 
on’ sorted natives that were out of 
line with what the bulk realized. A 
comparison between current whole- 
sale carcass prices with quotations of 
a year ago is interesting. At the 
corresponding period of 1931 good 
to choice lamb carcasses wholesaled 
at $15@20 per hundred in Chicago, 
and practically the same in New 
York. This season it was an $11@ 
15 market for the same grades. Com- 
mon and medium lambs were quoted 
at $9@I15 a year ago, $6@11 now. 
Mutton carcasses were worth any- 
where from $6 to $10 a year ago, 
$3 to $8 now. Pork has been relative- 
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ly cheap this year, wholesaling at $8 
to $12 per hundred, somewhat to 
the detriment of lamb. 


As to fat lamb prices the rest of 
the season, several factors must be 
considered. Killers are taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to 
hold prices down and will not change 
that policy. Purchasing capacity in 
every branch of the meat trade is 
restricted, dressed markets congest 
readily, and whenever a bargain 
counter is set up to effect a clear- 
ance losses are inevitable. On the 
other hand heavy slaughter has been 
readily absorbed. During the six- 
month period ending with June 
sheep and slaughter under federal 
inspection aggregated 9,014,000 
head, compared with 8,425,000 dur- 
ing the previous corresponding 
period and for the twelve months 
ending June, 1932, was 18,659,000, 
against 17,300,000 during the twelve 
months ending June, 1931. There 
has recently been a tendency to re- 
duce slaughter on a numerical basis, 
a trend that may be more in evi- 
dence as the season works along. 
Consensus of trade opinion is that 
the August lamb market will show 
little change “compared with July, 
but that September should make a 
price pick-up possible, especially if 
feeders get into the market on a cash 
basis or any considerable number can 
be placed on contract with feeders. 


Breeding stock is not wanted and 
probably will not be the rest of the 
season. Farmers are holding flocks 
until over age and are retaining ewe 
lambs for replacement purposes. 
How this will work out remains to 
be seen, but until lambs realize more 
money, there will be little call for 
ewes of any age either for feeding 
or breeding purposes. 


J. E. Poole. 


‘Omaha 
ASIDE from the lightest July run 


in 15 years, influences govern- 

ing the lamb trade last month were 

mostly bearish and prices highly 
erratic. 

The heat wave which gripped the 

nation commencing with the second 


week took all the snap out of the 
dressed lamb market, to the detri- 
ment of fat lamb prices, while the 
feeder market suffered from the fact 
that tight money kept many would- 
be feeders at home. 

As the month opened the market 
went into an advance that carried 
top westerns to $6.60, the highest 
since the middle of May. That was 
on July 8. On the 20th no lambs 
passed $5.25. The last ten days 
witnessed some improvement and at 
the close top stood at $5.75, or a 
quarter higher than at the end of 
June. Natives and fed shorn and 
wooled lambs sold right along with 
the westerns, at times outselling the 
latter. 

Only 157,000 head arrived for the 








WORM CAPSULES 
Contain 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE C. T. 
KILL Pte pt es S$ and 
OTHER ROUNDWORMS 
in SHEEP and GOAI TS 
KILL WORMS in HOGS and other 
LIVESTOCK—No Long Costly Setback 
Efficient—Easy to Give—Low Cost 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
LLUSTRATED 
LLETINS Nos.650 


s tific—H 
- Address Desk Nat ae elptal 


Animal Industry Dept. of 


PARKE, DAVIS & 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Co. 


. 
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Hampshires 


The time for planning next 


year’s production is at hand. Why 
not raise your own bucks? 


We have 125 registered ewes of 
the finest breeding in America 
which can be bought at former 
range ewe prices. 


Also 40 well grown yearling 
rams in vigorous condition. 


| Thousand Springs 


— Farm — 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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Bethune Hampshires 


Bred from Choice Blood Lines 
Two Exceptionally Choice Rams tn Service: 
His Lordship 61739, Son of Commander 

Blendon 84174, Son of Blendworth 
Basildon 
RAMS FOR SALE 


DAVID BETHUNE, Winsper, Idaho 
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SHEARING CREW STRIKES! 


Deer Lodge Farms NEW RAMBOUILLETS 
Too Big and Too Heavily Wooled 


Copy of letter from employment company that had booked crew for 
DEER LODGE FARMS NEW RAMBOUILLETS 


“Mr. Hartley claims that a dozen men have told his crew that eight 
cents was not enough to shear your sheep, that the sheep were as big as 


cows and too heavily wooled. 
for you.” 


Not a Wrinkle in a Car Load 


We are trying to line up another crew 


Studs or Car Loads 


If you want to increase the size and wool production of your — ay Deer Lodge 
Farms Rams from their NEW RAMBOUILLET EW 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


Guy Stambaugh, Manager 
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July market. While showing a gain 
of 19,000 over June, this was more 
than 100,000 short of July, 1931, 
when the range run was already get- 
ting under way for sure. Western 
quality was better than a year ago 
but still left much to be desired. On 
some days arrivals included as high 
as a 40 per cent feeder end. 


Due to local demand, Omaha was 
about the only market in the 
country that had any dependable 
outlet for feeding lambs last month, 
but even here total shipments of 
feeders to the country dropped to 
32,500, the smallest for July in al- 
most 20 years. Of that number 
7,000 went to Iowa. Local feeders 
absorbed most of the remainder. 


Hot, dry weather and inability of 
many farmers to get financed so far 
cut down country interest. Abund- 
ant feed is almost a certainty in this 
territory, however, and with the un- 
loosing of millions of dollars of gov- 
ernment and private capital in 
potential credit for the farmer, there 
will be plenty of demand for feeder 
stock by the time the real range run 
starts. 


So far as prices for feeders last 
month were concerned, they were 
closer to those paid for fat lambs 
than was the case a year ago. They 
followed closely the trend of those 
paid for killers and closed 25 cents 
up for the period. A spread of 
$4.25@4.75 caught most desirable 
lambs, with best fleshy kinds up to 
$5.00 at the high time. Mixed fats 
and feeders reached $5.35. Common 
light lambs were harder to move at 
prices on down to $3.50 with cull 
stock as low as $3.00. As usual, local 
feeders preferred the heavier weights 
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from 65 pounds up. Such country 
orders as have appeared so far have 
been mainly for lighter lambs, 
around 60 pounds. 

Trade in fat ewes showed but little 
change at any time. Supplies con- 
tinued extremely light and consisted 
mainly of native offerings. At 
$1.25@1.75 for good fat ewes, the 
range owner cannot pay the cost of 
marketing. There is some country 
interest in good young breeding 
ewes, but not enough business is 
being done to establish definite quo- 
tations. Good yearling ewes were 
nominally quoted up to around 
$3.50. 

Fat yearlings were fairly plentiful 
during the month and sold up to 
$4.00, or around 25 cents below late 
June levels. Quite a few Texas 
lambs and yearlings, fed and other- 
wise and lacking in quality, were 
received and met with some pretty 
rough going. Such yearlings sold 
from $3.75 down to $2.00 and 


below. K. H. Kittoe. 


Denver 


L'AT lambs were selling 50 to 75 
4 cents a hundredweight higher at 
the Denver market at the close of 
July than at the opening, while fat 
ewes were 25 to 50 cents up, though 
there was a bad drop during the 
middle of the month. 

Receipts of sheep during the 
month this year were more than 
double those of a year ago. The sup- 
ply totaled 145,333 head compared 
to only 64,867 head in July, 1931. 

Sheep trade was active through- 
out the month and the market held 
on a fairly steady to strong basis 


most of the time. Fat lambs were 
selling up to $5.50 at the close of 
June. Prices for good lambs hovered 
from this down to around $5.25 
during a good part of the month 
with sales as high as $6.00 on one or 
two occasions. During the last few 
days there was a_ considerable 
strengthening of values and on July 
28 $6.25—the highest price paid 
here since June—was reached. Ewes 
that were selling around 75 cents to 
$1.50 a hundredweight early in July 
were bringing up to $2 for the best 
at the close of the month. 

The supply of lambs on the mar- 
ket during July came mostly from 
Idaho, with a liberal sprinkling from 
Oregon and fairly good shipments 
from California, Utah, Wyoming 
and others of the western states. 
During the last few weeks several 
consignments have been received 
from Colorado. 


Indications are that a fairly good 
supply of lambs will be received on 
the Denver market during August, 
although not so heavy as in July. By 
the first of September, lambs from 
the high forest ranges of Colorado 
will probably begin to move market- 
ward. With the government’s re- 
port indicating a 13 percentdecrease 
in the number of lambs produced 
this season in 13 western range states 
and with a big corn crop in the corn 
belt district, feeders should be good 
buyers of western lambs, provided 
they can manage to finance their 
operations. While it is too early as 
yet to predict what Colorado feeders 
will do, the general impression is 
that they will feed about as many 
lambs this year as last. 


W.N. Fulton. 








Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
eece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 








ROMNEYS 
A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bidg., San Franciseo 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 











HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 

Both yearling rams and ram 

. lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 
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Quality Rams at Greatly 
Reduced Prices 


defective rams free of eharge. 











HAMPSHIRES 
Hampshire-Suffolk Crossbreds 
Romney-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
CAR LOAD ORDERS ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 
We have the above in two-year-olds, yearlings and February lambs. 


Believing the sheepman should, in conforming with reduced overhead, own his rams at low prices, we 
are making a most liberal reduction under former prices for early orders. 


Our rams are range raised, big heavy boned, husky fellows—the right kind for range breeding. 
Write us how many you will require so that we may make an early selection for you. 


ALSO STUD RAMS IN HAMPSHIRES AND ROMNEYS 
COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


ROMNEYS 


Will replace any 


























Kansas City 


ULY closed with lamb prices 10 to 
15 cents higher than the June 
close and 50 to 60 cents under the 
high point of the month but 75 to 
85 cents above the low spot. Tops 
ranged from a low of $5.25 made on 
July 22 and 23 to a high point of 
$6.50 on the 11th. At midmonth 
and again on the close a higher top 
would have been made had any 
choice quality lambs been offered. 

June closed with the top at $5.65 
and this price was duplicated July 
land 2. July 5 the market took an 
upward trend that finally reached 
its limit on the eleventh to make the 
high point of the month at $6.50. 
From then until July 22 there was 
a downward price movement that 
uncovered a $1.25 loss. In the re- 
maining days there was a 75-cent 
rally, but at the full strength of this 
upturn there were no choice lambs 
here and the closing top rested at 
$5.75. 

The main supply for the month 
was native lambs and few of these 
carried much finish. A few bunches 
of Arizona, Texas and Oregon lambs 
augmented the supply. The Oregons 
made the top for the latter half of 
the month, the Arizonas sold in line 
with choice natives, and Texas lambs 
were mostly in the light weights at 
prices that ranged under natives. 
July cleaned up native lambs and 
unless the range lamb movement gets 


started early in August there will 
be a bare spot in the available supply. 
At no time during the month will 
westerns meet much competition 
from natives. Range lambs will come 
in much better condition this year 
than last year and the price margin 
between them and natives will prob- 
ably be enlarged. Westerns as a rule 
bring a 25-cent premium in Kansas 
City over natives. 

In the past fifteen years August 
prices have been close to the July 
level. About half the time higher 
and the other time lower, but condi- 


tions now indicate that the August 


average this year will be better than 
the July average. Normally August 
is the month in which range lambs 
begin to show up and killers try 
them out accordingly, but if the 
movement starts early, as many 
anticipate, killers here should be 
through their preliminary tryouts 
by the middle of the month and 
settle into large buying movement. 
Kansas City killers in the last five 
months of the year slaughter be- 
tween 600,000 and 700,000 lambs, 
with November and December 
slaughter smaller than August, Sep- 
tember or October when the fat 
range lambs are available. The large 
local slaughter in connection with 
shipping demand on orders from 
killers makes a large outlet in those 
three months for slaughter classes. 


Most of the fat sheep offered 
during the month were yearlings and 





old ewes. Most of the yearlings 
came from Texas and sold at a price 
range of $3.50 to $4.50, mostly 
$3.75 to $4. Slaughter ewes brought 
$1.25 to $2.25 with culls as low as 
50 cents. 

The advance in cattle and hogs, 
especially hogs, should have a benefi- 
cial effect in the lamb market. If 
hogs go higher lambs will be relative- 
ly low and they are already lower 
than fat cattle. Cooler weather will 
help the mutton and dressed lamb 
trade, so it is fairly safe to anticipate 
that the August killer demand will 
be broad. Killers have not paid so 
much attention to weights as to 
finish and they have had difficulty 
in getting normal percentage to 
grade good to choice. The range 
lamb movement should overcome 
some of this difficulty. 

The Kansas City trade territory 
this year will have a large corn crop 
and more than the usual amount of 
rough feed. There is every indica- 
tion that feeders will be better 
financed this fall than last fall. It 
is also evident that with a large per 
cent of the range lambs fat enough 
for killers there will be a scant sup- 
ply of feeders. On this basis then 
good quality lambs should sell close 
per pound to the fat kinds. Many 
corn belt feeders are ready to buy 
now. Crops will mature early and 
that usually makes for an early buy- 
ing season on thin lambs. It is the 
general opinion of the trade that 
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most of the feeders will be bought 
on the market, especially for the 
corn belt. Western feeders will buy 
late and for the most part direct, 
but in view of the fact that there 
will be a good early demand for 
feeders at central markets producers 
will be safe in shipping feeder lambs 
along with fat lambs. 

July receipts were 102,500, com- 
pared with 92,897 in the same month 
last year but about 10,000 short of 
the average July of the preceding 
five years. In the seven months re- 
ceipts were 1,249,400, compared 
with 1,406,839 in the seven months 


last year. C. M. Pipkin. 


St. Joseph 


RRECEPTS for July were very 

light, the total being approxi- 
mately 66,500 compared with 81,- 
011 for June and 95,431 in July a 
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year ago. Of the month’s receipts 
32,939 were from Idaho, Oregon 
and Montana; only 2,786 were re- 
ceived from Texas, these being 
mostly clipped yearlings. Compared 
with a month ago, western lambs 
are 25@40 cents higher, and natives 
25 up. The top on westerns ranged 
from $5.25@6.25 during the month, 
with the close at $5.90, and best 
natives at $5.75. 

Westerns sold mostly $5.50@ 
§.75 and only on four days did the 
top reach $6.00 or above. Demand 
for feeding lambs was not very 
broad, the few lots that went to the 
country sold largely $4.25@4.50. 


Aged sheep held generally steady 


- throughout the month. Fat ewes sold 


$1.25@1.50 with small lots of 
westerns up to $2.00. Old wethers 
sold $2.00@2.50 and _ yearlings 


$5.7 HGA-50. H. H. Madden. 





Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Kansas City, Missourt 
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M. “Coley” Wilkerson - - 
Bill Randall - - - 
W. B. Tagg - - 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
Chicago, Ill. 


Jas. McCauley, Sheep Salesman 
Jack King, Sheep Salesman 


W. H. Hilbert, Sheep Salesman 





We Are 
Well Equipped to Handle the Sheep Trade at 
Four Large Public Markets 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
AND 


DRINKARD & EMMERT CO. 
DENVER STOCK YARDS, Denver, Colo. 


- - - Sheep Salesman 
Sheep Salesman 


- Manager 


STOCK YARDS 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Frank Randall, Sheep Salesman 
H. M. Schloeman, Manager 


J. J. Drinkard, Manager 
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New Feed Charges at North- 
ern Pacific Stockyards 


"THE Northern Pacific Railway 
Co 


mpany announced on July 22 
that since July 1, charges for the 
various kinds of hay at railway- 
operated stockyards at Missoula, 
Laurel, Glendive, Mandan-Sunny, 
Jamestown, and Staples had been as 
follows: Alfalfa and timothy, $30 a 
ton and $1.50 per bale of approxi- 
mately 100 pounds; wild upland, 
$25 a ton and $1.25 a bale. 

This is a reduction of $5 a ton in 
each instance from the previous rate. 

A 50-cent per deck charge is made 
for the feed and service at all the 
yards listed when the stock is des- 
tined for a public market. 





Meeting of the American 
Suffolk Sheep Society 


HE American Suffolk Sheep So- 

ciety held its annual meeting in 
Nephi, Utah, on July 21, 1932. In 
order to have the officers of the 
association more representative of 
the membership, which now includes 
breeders from all parts of the coun- 
try, resignations were received from 
all the old officers and the follow- 
ing new ones were elected: President, 
S. P. Neilson, Nephi, Utah; first 
vice president. Percy E. Hampton, 
Francetown, N. H.:; second vice 
president. C. W. Hickman. Moscow, 
Idaho; official judge, Ralph Brough, 
Nephi, Utah;  secretary-treasurer, 
Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, 
Utah: directors: Frank Hatch, 
Woods Cross, Utah, Leroy Ostler, 
and Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah. 

The association also adopted a 
resolution authorizing the officers 
to cooperate with the various ram 
sales to eliminate inferior animals of 
the Suffolk breed from being offer- 
ed for sale in public auctions, and 
to encourage breeders to offer only 
worthy individuals as stud rams 


Eugene Patrick, Secretary. 
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Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 14) 


ewes died, so the average age of the 
ewe bands is pretty good. Haven’t 
heard of any yearling ewes for sale. 

We lambed about 25 per cent 
fewer ewes this spring than last and 
the percentage of lambs saved was 
under that of a year ago by about 
25 per cent. 

There has been a falling off in the 
amount and quality of the grazing 
on the public domain, but it is due 
entirely to the fact that we have 
been having a series of dry summers 
and winters with light snowfalls. I 
do not favor any change at present 
in the way it is handled, as it would 
only increase our expenses. 

I would like to see chem repeal the 
state bounty tax as I fail to see where 
we get any benefit from it. 


P. E. Anderson. 
Colorado 


Ranges have continued in fairly 
good shape over eastern Colorado 
during the month, and generally 
good west of the Continental Divide, 
livestock reflecting much the same 
condition rating. Good weather 
prevailed as a general rule. 


Rifle 


There has been plenty of moisture 
lately and feed is maturing nicely. So 
far the month of July has been a 
good one. Summer forest ranges 
are in excellent condition. 

Our ewe bands at lambing time 
were about 20 per cent short in 
number when compared with those 
of last year. Good weather condi- 
tions, however, gave us a slightly 
larger percentage of lambs saved 
than we had last year. 

As there were only a few lambs 
saved last fall, there are very few 
yearlings for sale in this locality. 
Present conditions indicate that a 
similar situation will exist this fall, 
that is, that very few ewe lambs will 
be retained for flock purposes. There 
is a good percentage of old ewes in 
the bands at present. 


The banks-here, as a rule, are in 
favor of going on through with the 
sheepmen. 

On the winter ranges of the pub- 
lic domain there has been some 
slight deterioration in the forage 
growth, but the summer ranges 
show very little falling off. Most of 
the sheepmen around here are in 
favor of some kind of federal control 
of the public domain, preferably in 
the way outlined in the Colton bill. 


B. F. Haley. 
New Mexico 


Good weather prevailed and the 
second and third hay crops were 
gathered with little or no hindrance, 
though some lower ranges could have 
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been better with more rain. How- 
ever, cattle and sheep are largely in 


good shape. 


Mountain Air 


A good deal of uncertainty exists 
here as to how long the bankers will 
stay with the sheepmen; at present 
their feeling toward us does not seem 
very good. However, I belief that 
most of the men will be able to keep 
their ewe lambs this fall. The ages 
of our ewes, however, are fairly 
good. 

We only had about half the ewes 
to lamb that we had in 1931 and 
only saved about a 40 per cent lamb 
crop. 

Forage conditions on the govern- 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 
SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 
OUR RECORD 


26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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East or West 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah, 


With its enlarged and modern facilities— 
running artesian water in every pen, in 
position to serve you best. 


24 Hour Service 
J. H. Manderfield, General Manager 
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ment lands are considered to be 
normal here. 

Feed and weather conditions are 
good, and if prices go up, prospects 
are good for the coming year. 

I. F. Chavez. 


Encino 


We have been having dry weather 
(July 27) but very good feed for 
our stock. The national forest allot- 
ments have fine feed this season. 

Forage on the public domain has 
been deteriorating during the last 
three or four years. . 

Most of our ewes are yearlings 
and two-year-olds. There probably 
are some yearling ewes for sale in 
this section, but not a great many. 

We estimated our lamb crop at 
about 63 per cent this year. 


Jose C. Chavez. 
Chama 


July, bringing normal summer 
showers, has been a very satisfactory 
month, so far as weather and feed 
conditions are concerned. Feed on 
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both the national forest ranges and 
those privately owned is good. 


The percentage of lambs saved 
this year per 100 ewes was less than 
half of what it was last year, and as 
we only had about 50 per cent of 
the ewes to lamb, the crop was not 
a top one, that is in numbers. 

There are only about 40 per cent 
of the yearling ewes on hand in com- 
parison to those here a year ago. The 
average age of the bands generally 
is very good, as the old ones did not 
survive the winter. 

The banks are not carrying any 
long-time sheep loans. I do not 
know what their attitude is or will 
be about letting the sheepmen keep 
their ewe lambs this fall for their 
flock replacements. 


There has not been much of a 
decline in the amount of forage on 
the public domain during the last 
five years. I think if it is to be put 
under control, probably the Forest 
Service had better handle it as there 
is less red tape there. 


Chavez & Sargent. 


The Center 
NATION WIDE DEMAND for 


Arizona 


Hot weather prevailed, but thun- 
dershowers were frequently and sat- 
isfactorily distributed, hence ranges 
have held up well, and livestock have 
made noticeable improvement pretty 
steadily through the month. They 
are now in rather good shape. 


Thatcher 


It is looking very much like rain 
and good rains in spots (July 22). 
Feed is good on the Indian Reserva- 
tion; no sheep on the forests. 

No money is to be had in this sec- 
tion at any bank for any purpose. 
Lambs will all be sold except those 
for flock replacements. The ewe 
bands range in age from yearlings 
to five-year-olds. We have about 
the same number of yearlings as we 
had a year ago, but none of them 
are for sale. 


I think that federal control of the 
public domain would bring about a 


SHEEP and LAMBS 


Fast Train Service—In and Out— 
From All Sections—To All Sec- 
tions—Makes It Your Natural 
Marketing Point and the 


East’s Buying Point. 


is at — 


KANSAS CITY 


Every Convenience 


Best Service 


Nation Wide Demand 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


















































HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 

Hardwood framed. Stormproof. 
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. Shipped knocked 
down—easy to set up. Built By 
: Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
\- Ogden, Utah 
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Live Stock Commission 
> 
% Company 
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> 
% North Portland, Oregon 
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( Office Phone: University 1661 
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NATIONAL RAM SALE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
August 29-31, 1932 
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needed improvement in its grazing 
resource. 

The lamb crop for this section was 
about 10 per cent below that of 
1931. 

M. Lee. 


Western Texas 


Livestock and range conditions 
held up to normal throughout the 
month, being fair to good most of 
the time, though toward the end of 
the month more rain would have 
improved ranges considerably. 





Lamb Feeding Conditions 


in Montana 


"THE feed and hay crop in Mon- 

tana is practically made at this 
time (July 1). The small .grain 
crops are fast approaching that stage 
and with the abundant crops of all 
kinds in Montana this year, the 
sheepmen are beginning to talk 
about feeding their own lambs this 
fall. 

Much experience has been gained 
in Montana during the last three 
years relative to the feeding of 
wheat, barley,and small grains of all 
kinds. As a result of some of the 
feeding tests conducted along this 
line, sheepmen have learned that 
wheat will finish lambs as cheaply 
and as quickly as corn. 

If the low prices for small grains 
and for feeder lambs continue, in all 
probability a large number of 
feeder lambs will be finished in Mon- 
tana this coming season, and this 
may be the start of a new industry 
here, that of feeding our own thin 
lambs within the state. 

A large number of ewe lambs will 
be held back this fall. The com- 
mercial interests of Montana are 
already recommending to their re- 
sponsible customers that they hold 
back a good percentage of ewe lambs 
this year. It looks-as if there would 
be at least twice as many ewe lambs 
retained this fall as there were last. 


M. E. STEBBINS, Secretary, 
Montana Wool Growers 
Association. 
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& Tar Company, Ltd 
New Orleans, La, U: S. A 








From your dealer 
or Shipped Postage Prepaid by the 
AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La, 












Perfect EAIR 


SEND FOR 
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Cattle, Non ‘Solace —_— in one operation with the 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 


65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 









Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


8 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








} Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


a 


4 
‘ 
Headquarters for 
Stockmen 
' 
4 


Rooms With Bath, $1.50 and Up 
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| Rooms Without Bath, $1.00 and Up | 
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American Corriedale 
Association 
e 


President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 











SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 


LEADERS OF THE WORLD 
CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 
ASK US 
AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASS’N. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
L. B. PALMER 
Pres. 


J. M. WADE 
Sec’y. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Coffey’s — Sheep 
usband $2.50 
Hultz & Aire Range Sheep 
and Wool 3.00 
Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 
Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 
Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 
on Range and Pasture 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 


For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 


ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 























SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1 inch, 1 column wide 
% page 
4 page (1 column) 
Ye page 
1 page 
Single column width, 2%4 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 
Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 
Commercial rates on application. 




















COMMERCIAL 


CAMP WAGONS 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah 


COMMISSION FIRMS 


H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore. 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 


Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake all Utah 39 
Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah... -200e BD 


FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo.... 


HOTELS 


Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah... 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah... 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrel) 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., 
(Nema Worm Capsules) a 
Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


PACKERS 
Armour & Co. 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo, ..... Sa 

STOCK YARDS 

Chicago Union Stock Yards 

Denver Union Stock Yards......... 

Kansas City Stock Yards 

Omaha Union Stock Yards 

Salt Lake Union Stock Yards... 


WooL 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers, Portland............. 


SHEEP 


RAM SALES 
National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAMPSHIRES 
David Bethune, Winsper, Idaho................00..20....0----- 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Ra cg aE RIE 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., 

Anaconda, Mont. .. oy eae Ree 

Thousand Springs Farm, “Wendell, cae é 


RAMBOUILLETS 
Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 











MERINO SHEEP | 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 

















DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 


yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER 
Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


President 








T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona. 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, W¥o 





John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........................---- 
Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah.. 
B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash 

SUFFOLKS 


P. R. Supply Farm, Tilley, Alta. Canad 
Suffolk Sheep 


ROMNEYS 


Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash.... 


SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif... 


CORRIEDALES 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo 
CROSSBREDS 


Hampshire-Suffolk 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 


Romney-Rambouillets 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 
Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record, Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose. “More 
wool and mutton to acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 


President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 





Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash 
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EAST MEETS WEST 


i i i i i a 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 





It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
HIPPERS 

ERVICE 

ATISFIES 


CD 


UNION STOCK YARDS CO. 
OF OMAHA, Ltd. 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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YOUR STOCK 
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THE 


Live Stock Market 
of the World 
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